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Life hath its.barren years, 
When blossoms fall untimely down, 
When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
The summer toil, when Nature‘s frown 
Looks only on our tears. 


Life hath its faithless days, 
The golden promise of the morn, 
That seemed for light and gladness born, 
Meant ouly noontide wreck and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 


Life hath its valleys, too, 
Where we must talk with vain regret, 
With mourning clothed, with wild rain wet, 
*Toward sunlight hopes that soon must set, 
All quenched in pitying dew. 


Life hath its harvest moons, 
Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine ; 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
Of plenteous ripening bread and pure rich wine, 
Full hearts for harvest tunes. 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled : 
its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare, 
Grand speech by joy distilled. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
H, you have seen her !’’ answered Lady 
Ingram amused. 

“I might have guessed as much fro:n your 
wild appearance. Ninon is really a sort of 
firebrand to take about with one, I find; 
destruction follows in her train. Yes, she 
is your cousin undoubtedly ; come and be 
introduced to her. I don’t know her very 
well as yet; but’’.—smiling again—“I should 
say that she was’a coquette down to the 
very tips of her fingers. So take care of 
yourself, my dear Dick.” 

“Oh,” protested Dick indignantly. “I 
don’t believe a word of it !”’ 

“Of course you don’t! But I don’t see 
what that has to dowith the shrewdness of 
iny suspicion. ’ 

‘‘However, come and judge for yourself. 
You have Murray? That is al! right. 
have you see Madame Poulard? Is she not 
adorable ?—a pretty southern flower trans- 
planted to this barren old rock, to charm us 
all with her vivid coloring and—— But 
there—I will keep my poetry for less inat- 
tentive ears, I see that brown eyes have 
no chance at ali with you to-day, you poor 
dear Dick!” 

Dick was incapable of a reply. 

Was there ever anything so odd in all the 
world ? 

He had a cousjn, a beautiful young cousin 
called Ninon, of whose very existence he 
had been ignorant five minutes before, and 


And ai 
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other little girl—I don’t even know her 
name—by the second marriage.” 

“And did none of ou. people hold out a 
helping hand to the poor soul?” asked 
Dick, who was eagerly watching the light 
ascent of the tall figure before them, as it 
climbed from flight to flight of the stone 
steps, and flitted past the little houses and 
gardens that lined the crumbling walls. 

“‘What could they do?” asked Lady In- 
gram, in her turn, pausing to fan herself 
again in the dense and welcome shadow of 
a great fig-tree. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“They are all as poor as church-mice, and 
the Beautoys have never forgiven Gerald 
for marrying poor Ninon—this girl’s mother 
I mean—or for giving her such a successor 
as the present Mrs. Masserene. The woman 
is a horror. 

“‘Ninon must be rescued, by hook or by 
crook, froin her clutches. Of course none 
of us knew until now what a beauty we had 
in the family.’”’ 

“She is lovely!’ declared Dick breath- 
leasly. 

‘How did you find her out ?”’ 

“T saw her on my way home from the 
South, where Mr. Beaufoy had insisted on 
my going to see him die.”’ 

Lady Ingram shrugged her shoulders 
again. 

“Of course he had no more intention ot 
dying than usual. 

‘He merely wanted me to amuse him a 
little—we were always good friends, you 
know ; and he does nothing all the winter 
at Hyeres but conjugate the verb ‘‘to tire.”’ 
I played cards with him, and retailed to 
hin the latest London gossip—stood it as 
long as I could, in fact. 

“And then, as I say, on iny way back, I 
took my courage in both hands and inade a 
little detour, in order to go and see Gerry's 
widow and children on his behalf, the mo- 
ther having written to him about her pretty 
step-daughter.” 

«“And—about Ninon ?” asked Dick, color- 
ing- 

“As you see, I brought her away—not 
without difficulty ; I have been taking her 
about with me a little. 

“J think there can be no doubt that she 
will make her mark, and that she has a 
bright career before her. 

“But she is afflicted with an inconvenient 
weakness about her sister, a painfully plain 
child, who seems to be a sort of Cinderella 
in the Avranches menage. 

“J tell Ninon that she must get rid of 
any notions that are likely to stand in her 
way. 

“She is pretty enough to aspire to any- 
thing. 

“Tam willing—ill as I can afford it—to 
dress her and take her about for a year. 
Such a girl as she is must positively not be 
thrown away. She is to6 great a credit to 
the family.” 

“] knew she was as sweet and kind as 
she is lovely !’’ cried Dick, with enthu- 





he had come by thé merest chance to France 
to meet-her travelling with Lady Ingram, | 
who was his cousin tpo in some way, and | 
us very good friend! | 
Oh, it was exactly likea fairy tale! 
He had not believed that such things ever | 
happened nowadays. 
Lady Ingram, as they slowly climbed the | 


stone steps, paused on each landing to | 


breathe and fan herself, and began to ex- 
plain to the young man that Ninon was 
the eldest duughter of poor Gerald Masse- 
rene, who ended so miserably years ago at 
Boulogne. 


“Ninon’s mother was a Beaufoy, you 
know,” the lady went on 

‘“‘But poor Gerry, after he had run through 
her fortune, and broken her heart with his 


wild ways, married again, a8 your mother 
may have told you, some horrid woman, 


and then died, leaving the second Mrs. | 


Masserene to take care of Ninon, and of an-. 


i 


siasm. “Why shouldn't she be tond of her 
sister ?”’ 

“My dear Dick, the girl is quite hopeless, 
a true Burdock. 

“Did I tell you that Mrs. Masserene was 
a Miss Burdock? Her Christian name is 
Hannah. 

“Her unlucky little daughter is even 
more Hannah and more Burdock than she 
is. There is absolutely nothing to be done 
with her, except to ignore as far as possible 
the painful fact of her existence.” 
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be dead and buried as live in such a place. 
The English colony is very small, and as 
odious as it is sinall. 

“Asthe girls grow up, they have to be 
drafted off to England on long visits to their 
relatives, and, if they return without a 
scalp in their belt, so much the worse for 
them! It is their last chance on this side the 
tomb.”’ 

Dick wag not listening in the least. 

They were at the top of the steps now; 
and in the cool dark archway of the Abbey 
doors stood Ninon under her buff umbrella 
awaiting their appearance, with a smile of 
pleased curiosity in her brilliantly biue 
eyes, 

“Ninon,”’ began Lady Ingram, “I have 
found some one who will take care of us, 
and save you trom further boredom—your 
cousin—our cousin Richard Strong. I give 
you both leave to flirt as much as ever you 
like; indeed I know that Ninon at least will 
not wait for my permission. But you are 
neither of you to fall in love. Understand 
that at once. 

“Dick is only a struggling engineer. 
You are both too poor to indulge in expen- 
sive luxuries.” 

“fam not poor with Miss Masserene for 
iny cousin,’’ stammered Dick, blushing 
like a boy, as he stood holding bis hat in 
both hands and bowing his bare head 
before the beautiful pale girl who was re- 
garding him with such a gentle and friend- 
ly smile. 

‘That is a neat little speech enough, ’’said 
Lady Ingrain. 

“It is not for nothing that Dick has been 
spending a part of leave to France. Now, 
Ninon, child it is your turn.”’ 

“Call me ‘Ninon,’ "’ said Miss Masserene, 
hoiding out her slim hand to poor Dick. 

“Cousins are alinost like brovher and sis- 
ter; are they not.” 

“Not in the very least," interposed Lady 
Ingrain calmly. 

“But I may as well tell you that I have 
warned Dick. So it will be his own fault if 


he succumbs to that very transparent little 


device.’ 

‘Katherine,’ responded the girl as calim- 
ly, “you are frightening my cousin. Re- 
member he does not know me yet.”’ 

“Tf he did, child, my warning would not 
be needed. 

“However, I suppose we all have to take 
our chance in this world. Let us go in and 
get this sight-seeingover. I am thinking 
with pleasure of dinner, and coflee by 
moonlight afterwards, "’ 

A young brother in a black gown caine to 
act ax their guide. 

Even Lady Ingram’ssel f-possessed stream 
of talk was hushed for the moment as they 
entered the great vaulted hall, where an 
artist or two, who were sitting onthe steps 
and sketching, looked up from their work 
to gaze with hardly-disguised admiration at 
the beautiful young English girl as she 
passed by with her companions. 

Dick Strong brought away but a confused 
impression of the wonderful old church he 
had come so far to see. 

Lady Ingrain indeed was the only one 
who profited by the young brother's very 
intelligent and agreeable little lecture, as 
their party, augmented by vone or two 


| French officers, followed him from the hall 


of Montgomery tothe hall of Chevaliers, 
from refectory to crypt and froin catacoinbs 
to cloisters and dormitory and chapel. 

Dick was walking with Ninon. 

He was holding her umbre!la and looking 


“Poor little girl!’ said Dick, thinking into ber wonderful black-lashed blue eyes, 


how adorable it was of the beautiful proud 
Ninon to be so good to her insignificant lit- 
tle step-sister. 

‘lt was a lucky act ideut, was it not, 
tinued Lady Ingrain, as she began to climb 


the last flight of steps, “which took me to 
Avranches ? 


| thanks as they emerged again 


and talking to her inasubdued tone of voice 
that seemed most appropriate to the noble 


columns and echoing corriders through 
which they were passing side by side 
She gave him her littie hand w heip her 


up the darker staircases, and smiled her 


“T was just intime. A girl might as well | light. 


” 








into the | 


Together they went and stood fn the huge 
projecting fireplaces, and looked up to 
where, far above their heada, a distant 
glimpse of sunshine peeped through the 
narrow chimneys. 

Miss Masserene came out again, laughing 
and looking very animated and lively. 

She had a little audience to watch her 
pretty smile and words. 

The officers were quite as desirous as Mr. 
Strong himself that the young lady should 
lose none of the beauties of the seyeral 
rooms. 

One ventured to call her attention to the 
delicate carving of the slender pillars in the 
cloisters,another begged of her not to ascend 
the “lace staircase’ too quickly for fear of 
making her heart beat. 

Lady Ingram looked on with much 
ainusement at the little comedy. 

She had never been sufficiently handsome 
herself to attract admirers by her looks, but 
she bad nevertheless a charm of her own 
for her masculine friends, and she liked at 
all times to be surrounded by men and by 
young and pretty women, amongst whom 
she had the art of making herself popular, 
as she had of inducing them to forget, for 
the most part, to remember her age. 

And Ninon, as she knew perfectly well, 
was mnore than pretty. 

Hers was a face that must always draw 
men after it as naturally and irresistibly as 
the moon draws the tides. 

Lady Ingram was in the habit of frankly 
admitting ber own selfishness, and did not 
conceal the tact that the motives which re- 
guiated her conduct were seldom if ever 
disinterested. 

She pleased herself now with the pros 
pect of Ninon’s entrance into society under 
her wing. 

Every year she was feeling more and 
more the neceasity of some such over-pow- 
ering attraction with which to maintain her 
reputation as one of the most agreeable and 
sought-after women in London or at the 
foreign watering-places where two-thirds of 
her year were invariably spent. 

To have such a young beauty in her train 
to be the centre of the excitement and dis 
cussion and envious glances which Ninon’s 
appearanco must invariably create—that 
was the reward she promised herself for 
the tsouble of dressing and chaperoning and 
protecting her young cousin during the 
year of which she had spoken to Dick. 

And she looked upon the present little 
scene as the preliminary canter before the 
great race for which Ninon was s soon to 
be entered, admiring extremely the girl's 
charming nonchalance and skilful coquetry 
and feeling considerable amusement at the 
sight of the havoc she was creating amoung 
the three young men who chance had 
brought within reach of her dangerous 
eyes. 

Poor Dick was utterly lost already; that 
was only too evident. 

But at least he had been warned. 

Lady Ingram felt that she could wash her 
hands with an easy conscience of the possi- 
ble results of.a meeting which she certainly 
had not forseen or brought about. 

“Are you sure that you are not cold?” 
asked poor Dick anxiously of Ninon, when 
they had at last reached the topmost battle- 
went,and a little wind began to blow across 
the sandy wastes from the sea. 

“Or that the sun is not too hot ?” sug- 
gested one of the young Hussards in French 
as he respectfully raised his cap. 

“Perhaps mademoiselle would do well,” 
hazarded the other, with equal politeness 


and equal solicitude, “nut to venture too 
near the edge, in case of a sudden giddi- 
ness."’ 

Dick scow led at both the speakers; Dut 


Ninon, who was intent on the distant 
of the Avranches which was to be obtained 
from that side of the turret, answered all 
three with an impartial sinile. 
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“I wonder what Tiffany is cing oe 
there,"’ she said wistfully, as much to her- 
self as to yatta yet 

The officers were ang Sees 
round her, in spite of poor old ‘s 


Pa Dg tty tpg: tree to all; = 
young man Pty wou 

have hurled the Re 4 
Frenehmen over the battlements there an 


then. 
Lady Sagem, still with her shrewd 
amused eon her lips, was 


a 
to set up a 
ankle or to faint on the one a ape tur- 


1 
whether she 


aaa to secure her fair share ot atten- 
tion. ‘ 

But at last it was time to descend and to 
pass through the church, with which their 
sight-seeing was to end. 

At the altar, beneath the silver statue of 
St. Michael and his dragon, the young 
brother knelt down for a inoment or two 
to cross himself and to murmur a_ hurried 
prayer. 

Dick waited stolidly for their conductor, 
ow glaring at the hovering Hus 
sar 


Lady Ingram looked bored, and put up 
her eye-glasses to inspect the saint. 

A man mounted on a step-ladder was dig- 
ging out the refuse wax from the great silver 
candelabea, and throwing it into a basket 
below with a noise that jarred upon the 
hushed tranquility of the scene. 

Ninon stood watching the kneeling figure 
of the young brother tn its shabby black 
gown, and her bright face grew suddenly 
wistful. 

He was a lad of not more than nineteen 
or twenty, and already be had done with 
life, with the world, with happiness as she 
understood the word. 

Perhaps she was asking herself what he 
had found instead, and wondering vaguely 
why such an existence as he had chosen, of 
self-denial, of narrow duties, of obscurity, 
patience, obedience, should seem so utterly 
repellent, so utterly impossible of accept- 
ance to her. 

“All his days he will starve the. brain 
Heaven gave him, andthe heart that will 
still goon beating, though he has covered 
itup with a black gown. Oh’’—the girl 
clasped her hands with a sudden pang—‘‘l 
nege I nay never have to give up, to suffer 
to be patient! I could not—1 could not!" 

As the poor lad rose from, his knees, Ni- 
non advanced and spoke afew gentle words 
in French, explaining that she wished to 
buy & rosary and some medals for her imo- 
ther’s inaids. 

She was rewarded with a very grateful 
look. 

Her voice was as sweet as her words. 

She followed the modest young guide into 
the little shop outside the church, where 
— one began to a photographs. Ni- 
non had no lack of advisers as to the choice 
of ber rosaries. 

“Coufound these French fellows!’’ mut- 
tered Dick savagely, as the two Hussards 
began gaily to recoinmend this one or that 
ot the large collection to the young lady's 
notice, 

“Oh, why should you say anything so 
dreadtul ?° asked Ninon, with an air of the 
most charining simplicity. 

“I don’t see what harm they are doing, 

r fellows."’ 

With which, she turned, siniling, and en- 
tered into an animated discussion in French 
with the two officers, drawing Lady Ingram 
into the conversation for propriety’s sake, 
and completely excluding poor furious 
Dick, who was thus inade to feel horribly 
crushed and to repent of his awfully rash 
speech. 

Cousins must be taught, no doubt, not to 
presaine upon their cousinship, especially 
when it is only an hour old. 

His torture ended only when the brother 
brought back the rosaries and medals which 
Miss Masserene had bought, and gave them 
into her hands with the assurance that they 
had been duly blessed. 

He presented the young lady besides with 
two or three little printed sheets of paper 
which, as he explained, contained the whole 
“Chaplet of Saint Michael.” 

“Keep those by all means,”’ said Lady 
Ingram in English, looking over the girl's 
shoulder. 

“And have you bought a rosary for your- 
nelf? 

“What does the chaplet say ? An indul- 

nce of seven years and seven quarantines 

each recital of the beads? My dear child 
you will have so much to answer for, once 
you go into the world, that you had better 
provide — while the opportunity oc- 
curs with such an easy method of atoning 
for your sins.”’ 

“Katherine, pray don't!" pleaded Ninon, 
flushing a little, and stealing a hurried 
glance at the pale and modest face of the 
young friar. 

“He believes in them. Don’t let him 
think that we are lauging at his faith. I—I 
am so sorry for him!” 

_ turned to the lad, with another gentle 
look. 

“It is Francine and Bardeau who will be 

roud of their medals, monsieur,’’ she said 
n his own language. 

“J will tell them of all that 1 have seen to- 
day, and relate to them all that you have so 
clearly explained. 

“T think you very much, sir, and I wish 

u a good day.”’ 

The brother bowed low, and the young 


lady left the little shop laden with pur- | 


chases. 

‘“‘Mayn't I carry the beads and things?’’ 
asked Dick meekly following her. 

The officers, having bowed with much 
earnestness, felt that they dared not intrude 
any longer, now that the sight-seeing was 
over, and remained behind, consoling 
themselves with the reflection that they 


must probably meet the tair English iady 
again at the tabie. 


two young people down the many fi 
steps, gard 

where lilies stood tall and white in the 
slanti 


sunshine, 
apread their orange and brown-veivet my 
where raspberry-busnes hung their laden 
branches over the ragged path, scenting the 
air with their fragrance. 
“Don't be angry with me any longer," 


cast biack lashes. 


you stared at by every French idiot we 
come across ?"’ 


into his foolish bewildered eyes. 


youns man, coloring with delight. 


will call you ‘Dick’ when you are 
when you are not rude, and don't 
unoffending toreigners as if you would like | 
to eat them, moustaches and all.” 


emnly. 


sweet a voice that Richard 
he had never heard music to equal it. 


the church. 
and 


cently. 


you.” 


| 
culated Lad 
door of ber bed-room. | 








the 
ts of 
ens bedded in the rock, 


Lady Ingram was leisurely followi 


where nasturtiums 


Di with a look at Ninon's down- 


“You said I might*call you ‘Ninon,’ and 
know we are cousins, 
“Do you wonder that I cannot bear to see 


“Why not?”’ 
The girl looked up a sudden sweet sinile 





“Oh, you stupid great Richard that you 


“Not ‘Richard,’"' urged the infatuated | 
“Lady 


ngram calls me ‘Dick.’ ” 

“Dick then,’’ echoed Ninon softly. a 
‘* — 
ook at 


“I won't do it again,’ delared Dick sol. | 


**] will always be good. 1 am good now. 
Call me ‘Dick in.”’ 

“Dick,” the girl said obediently, In so 
Strong thought 


eee . 

CHAPTER IV. 
INON,”’ said Lady Ingram, as the two 
ladies were taking off their hats before | 
dinner, ‘something impeis me to re- 


peat the warning I gave von at the door of 
For Heaven’s sake do not go | 


et in Jove with Dick Strong!" 
“Oh, dear, no!'' answered Ninon inno- | 


“What can have put such a grotesque 
idea into your bead ?”’ 

“Oh, that is how it is! So much the better. 
Well, then, I change the letter of my be- 
hest. Don’t let Dick fall in love with 


“Of course not, Katherine’’—agyrieved. 
*‘] am sure he has far too much sense.”’ 
The girl was tastening soine taroon nas- 


turtiums in her dress and spoke as though 


Lady Ingram’s interruption of her occupa- 


tion was 1ili-timid. 


‘*Is that all you are dependin 


on?’’ eja | 
Ingram throug 


the open 


“My dear child, take a friend’s advice 
and let poor Dick Strong go. He will do 
well, no doubt, to try your ’prentice hand 
upon ; but as he 18a relative, 
were you, I should let him off.’’ 

“He said something about going on with 
us to Cherbourg, and to Paris,’’ responded 
the girl demurely. 

“But lam sure, if you were to advise 
him not——”’ 

“All right, child,” said Lady Ingram re- 
signedly. 


“All T want youto remember is that I | 
You are to make | 


shall stand no nonsense. 
a good marriage, or I wash my hands of 
you ever and a day. 

hs | well,’’ said Ninon meekly. 

“And now let us go down. There is poor 
Romeo prowling about the doorway and 
watching for the tip of your toes on the stair- 


case. 

‘*What an absurd little butcher's shop is 
opposite ! 

“Exactly likeatoy. Those tiny legs of 
mutton are glued to the window, I am sure 
and that old woman in the cap who is 
looking out moves only in spasinodic jerks 
when you wind up some unseen pandie.”” 

Dick came forward eagerly to meet the 
two ladies as they came down the stairs into 
the kitchen,where the husband of Madaine 
Poulard was busily frying fish. 
in this operation to make his guests a superb 
bow, and to open the door of the dining- 
room for thei, with a flourish of his white 
apron. 

If Ninon had been lovely in her hat,what 
did she appear now to her infatuated cousin 
with her magnificent black hair uncovered, 
her clear skin unshaded, her blue eyes daz- 
zling through her long black lashes? Her 


slim rounded shape showed to perfection in | 


its clinging yellowish gown; the great 
bunch of brown-velvet blossoins so skilful- 
ly fastened under her delicate chin. 

She siniled at Dick, and told him she was 
7 hungry; and they all went in and 
took their places together at the table. 

The murmur of subdued admiration to 
which Lady Ingram was growing accus- 
tomed followed Ninon’s entrance. 

The officers could not eat their dinners 
for watching her. 

But Dick did not care now. 

She was wearing his flowers—he had 
bought a handful, use on their way 
home she had admired their color, and he 
had sent them up-stairs to her room—she 


was his cousin ; he had the right to call her | 


“Ninon.”’ 

The young Hussards in their splendid 
uniforms were no more to him now than 
the greasy and self-satisfied comunercial 
caawdller who saton one side of them, or 
the gray-haired minister who sat on the 
other. 

Indeed he was rather sorry on the whole 
for his discomfited rivals, to whom Miss 
Masserene had vouchsaied only the faintest 
possible little bow of recognition. 

Pretty Madame Poulard, followed by her 
two hendmaidens, was 
ble with her dishes of fried fish, her civit 
of hare, her leg of rare :nutton. 

She poin out to Monsieur l’Abbe a 





think, if 1 | 





He paused | 


oing round the ta- | 


choice morse! which be was about to over- 
look, and herself helped him to nore biack 
buiter. 

She hesped Miss Masserene’s plate with 
white-heart cherries, and exchanged with 
the young lady that -humored glance 
which one recognized y can afford to 
bestow u . » 

It was ral warm in the little low-ceiled 
dining-room. 

The commercial traveller was not the 
most le neighbor in the world. 

Lady . oo ered coffee to be carried 
out into little street, where already a 
first faint shimimer of moonlight was silver- 
ing the of the quaint windows and 

ies, ot the toy butcher's shop oppo- 
site the Hotel Poulard, in which the little 
old woman in the cap still stood immova- 
ble among her funny little shoulders of 
mutton. 

It grew darker and darker; a red light 
shining from the open door of the kitchen 
ameoel Monsieur and Madame Poulard 
seated in patriarchal fashion at their well- 
earned supper, surrounded by their maid- 
servants and their men-servants, including 


| sleepy Jean of the gig, as Dick saw. 


“I should think there is a delightful 
breeze on the ramparts,” he hazarded pres- 
ently, when a little tull had fallen on the 


| conversation. 
Ninon bad a black iace scarf over her 
head. 
She looked at Lady lngram and laughed 
heartily. 


“It is tempting, isn’t it?’’ she said, in a 
meek little voice. 

“It is so warm down here! Katherine, do 
come !”’ 

“My dear child,’’ protested that 1ady lan 
guidly, “I have climbed six hundred steps 


already to-day; even my feelings as a 
chaperone will not induce me to repeat the 
performance. 


‘*Take her, Dick. I give you half an bour. 
You are to bring her back to me here atten 


| o'clock, remember.’’ 


He promised eagerly; and, Ninon nod- 
ding, the two ran lightly up the stone stair- 
case and passed under the archway on to the 
moonlit rauiparts. 

Some fishing-nets were hung on 
walls todry. 

An old couple by on their way 
home from their evening walks; a white cat 
was trotting after them and from time to 
time rubbing its head affectionately against 
the old lady’s black-silk gown. 

The air was sweet with boneysuckle-scent 
that was blown about by the faint little 
sighing sea-breeze. 

‘ar off on the flat silvery sands a solitary 
dark figure was making 1ts way home, fish- 
creel on back. 

An old peasant woman with a wrinkled 
brown face was at her cottage door sorting 


the 


| out a basket of flat-tish. 


Ninon stopped to wish ber a good even- 
ing. and to converse a little. 
h 


antly. 

She explained that the fish were plaice. 

Yes, they were smali, but they were very 
good, look you. 

There was the white plaice, and there the 
pink. 

The pink was much more delicate in its 
flavor ; “one could almost guess as much, 
could one not, mademorselle, by the appear- 
ance of the fish ?’’ 

Eh, she had lived long—al! her life—and 
she was sixty seven years old come Faster 
—at the Mont St. Michael. 

She liked it well enough. 

She had very good bealth. ; 

There was neither doctor nor druggist in 
the town, so every body was obliged to car- 
ry themselves well there. 

The brothers could give advice and medi- 
caments In simple cases, Il Was true, and 
then there was always Pontorson ‘close at 
hand. 

“Is it not very lonely in the winter,”’ ask- 
ed Ninon gently, “when the wind roars 
round the rock and the rain pours and the 
sea moans ?’’ 

“Eh, it is not more sad in winter than in 
suimmer! One has to live. Of what use 
would it be to be sad, mademoiselie?One has 
one’s house and one’s man, and a little tish 
to arrange for dinner—and then what would 


you have? One clings like a limpet to the | 


rock.”’ 


Dick gave the old wife a piece of silver, | 


and the young people wished her good 
night and went on their way. 

“Did you notice her voice?” asked Ninon 
slowly. 

“It was grave and monotonous like the 
sea whose sound has been in her ears since 
the day she was born.” 

“I was not listening to her,” said the 
young man gently. 

They had reached the great fig-tree, of 


| which the quivering black shadows fell 
| across the moon-washed pathway. 


A red light was shining from the house 


| that was once the house of Du Guesclin’s 


wife. 

At a door above their heads a woman was 
calling her children in to go to bed. 

“Let us sit down here for a few minutes”’ 
Ninon said, pausing and smiling up at her 
cousin, and looking very pale and pretty 
under her black lace wrap. : 

“You shall tell me about yourself—about 
your life. 

“Is It not odd that we should meet like 
this? Is it not ashame that I never knew 
before I had a cousin Dick, that you never 
knew you had a cousin Ninon ?’” 

They sat down 


On the moonlit steps un- 
der the fly-tree 7 


the wind blew the light 
folds of the girl’s yellow gown across Dick's 
knees, 
She turned her bright melancholy face 
him in the chequered shade. : 
ae young man’s story was soon told. 
© was astrugyling engineer, with no re- 





| time. 


hot know 
| Mary. 
e brown old face lighted up very pleas- 


| againt 








tation as yet and his busi 
an 
— to ali sorts of far ro 
countries, where be was sometimes in dap. 
ec of ns lite from fever or mataria, 
2¢ Knives of the abori “om 
“On,” cried Ninon, “wh dia 
youtell me tbat? It will hannt me ‘iu! 
you are away again.” 
“Will it?” whispered Dick eagerly. 


“You won’ uite 
You 5 cnvastiae think of me when ta: 
gone ” * 
“Are we not cousins?”’ said 
shyly. : the girl Very 
of b knew m ’ 
man went tn earnest aes "the young 


“She would be su a@ good 
you to have. I wish sheknewyou. | Wish 
she could see 1° dear. 

‘You must let me take you to her when 
you come to England.” 

ee 

“We are not grand peopieat all like 
Ingram, but you won’t mind?” 

**Dick !”’ 

“No, 1 know you won't. And you wil; 
love my mother; she is so sweet and cheer. 
ful, and such an angel.” 

“Is she?” 

The girl looked at him wistfuily. 

“I know that some people have swe 
kind mothers. How nice it must be!” 


Lady 


“Oh, you poor child!" said the young 
man — ‘ 5 

“I forgot that you can never have known 
yours.”’ 


“No, 1 was such a littie thing when she 
died. 

‘**But—does your mother live all by her. 
self when you are away itn Atrica?” ’ 

“Oh, no! She has Mary with her all the 

“Mary !’’ 

Ninon looked up smiling, softly, into his 
face. 

‘‘Mary is your sister ?”’ 

**No— my cousin.”’ 

“Oh ?”” 

It seemed to Ninon that there was a cer. 
tain amount of embarrassment in the young 
tellow’s face and voice. r 

“And she Lives with you always?” 

“Yes, she is an orphan. She came to us 
when she was quite a little thing; and she 
has stayed with us ever since.”’ 

“it isno wonder. She must love your 
mother and you very much for having giv- 
en her a home.” 

“Oh, any one would have done as much ! 
But now Mary is a little swell, I must tel! 
you. She has her pony-carriage end her 
inaid ; but we cannot persuade her that all 
this grandeur is thrown away upon our 
modest little house at Barnes.’’ 

“You would not like herto go, would 
you?” said Ninon. 

Dick laughed good -temperedly. 

“Oh, no, of course not!”’ he said. “I do 
what we should do _ without 


**T suppose one cof these days some lucky 
tellow will be running away with her; but 
until then—— 

“] wish she knew you,”’ he added abrupt- 
lv. “I wish my mother knew you, dear. 
They would both love you and take such 
good care of you.’’ 

“Your mother would perhaps’’—Ninon 
shrugged her snoulders—‘**but not Mary. 
What is her other aame?”’ 

“Hawthorn — Mary Hawthorn. Why 


should you think 80?” asked Dick, very 


much surprised. 

‘‘Because’’— Ninon was looking down 
perversely and pulling a leaf to pieces—‘‘be- 
cause I am sure Miss Hawthorn will be 
jeaions of any one whom you care for; and 


_ you have promised to care for me, and for 
| Tiffany a tittie. 


You are the cousin we 

have ; and’’—in a low voice—‘*‘you won't let 

ed prevent you from liking us, will you, 
yick ?”’ 

She looked up again into his face, the 
moonlight glittering strangely in her sweet 
and wistful eyes. 

Dick began to feel as unreasoning anger 
poor Mary Hawthorn. for having 
given rise to such a suspicion in the breast 
of his newly-found cousin. 

“You know I will not,’ he said abruptly. 
‘You Know that not Mary, or any one else 
in the world, could prevent me.” 

‘Tl ain so glad !”’ 

The girl brightened. ; 

“Ilow nice it is to have a cousin! And 
now we have talked confidences enough. 
have told you all my secrets; we must g° 
back, I am afraid. lam sure it is ear'y 
ten o’clock.”’ 

As they returned alon 

rts, the old woman ha 
her fish. 

She was sitting on her doorstep and eat 
ing her supper out of a big brown bowl. 

She nodded and smiled as the young pe 
ple went by. uatiin ot 

Lady Ingram they found still sitting ® 
~ little table where they pat left her. 

ivery one was going to : 

The servants =e ierring and barrieat’ 
ing the doors of the hotel and pulling 
shutters. 

One of the Hussards went by disconse 
lately seeking his comrade. 

It was evident that they had agreed oe 
different ways in search of the fair Engl 
woman and that both had tailed in the al 
tempt to discover her. Mai- 

‘Madame Poulard has put us in the # 


the moonlit ram 
tinished sorting 


son — Blanche,”’ explained Lady Ingratl 
“ “Tf hove had — things moved for the sake 
7 “Dek, you shall come and see us safely 
Cc re 
; “It is halt way up the rock. Here counes 
Of oso ehaubermald was to conduc {bes 


to the White House carried a brilliant J#”” 
nese lantern at the énd of a long 
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Pretty Madame Poulard came forward to 
watch them on their way, and to wish her 
ladies a good night. 

“This way,’ said the chambermaid,in her 
cheerful —— 

They clim the steps in single file, the 

rl with the lantern leading the way, and 
Brock bringing up the rear. 

Through an archway black as night 
against the moonlit space beyond they 

, and last of all up a seemingly inter- 
minable flight of stone stairs built at a dizzy 
height outside a wall, with only an iron 
railing on the side that looked over the gar- 
dens and house-tops below. 

Grand and grim rose the Abbey above 
their heads, not a light shining in all its 
sombre breadth. 

Here and there a flitting candle moved 
from window to window in the hotel be- 
neath them; the coolness and fragrance and 
mystery of the midsummer night were all 
around them, the parti-colored lantern 
swung from the end of its long stick, farup 
the height, looking like some monstrous 
tropical insect in the moonlit darkness. 

“What a shame,’’ said Ninon breathlessly 
when they reached the rocky garden sur- 
rounding the Maison Blanche, “to bring 
yeaa all this way for nothing, you poor 
Dick!” 

She gave him her hand at the door of the 
house. 

“IT have notcome for nothing,’ declared 
Dick, pressing her slim little fingers in his 
great palm. 

“Good night!’ cried Ninon. - 

‘‘Be sure you don’t dream ot those horrid 
vaults and dungeons.”’ ; 

“I hope I shall,”’ whispered Dick. “It 
was there that you let ine hold your hand; I 
hope I shall dream of them all night.’ 

“You !’’ the girl answered, with a 
little laugh; but the first of many and 
many an after-twin shot through her 
heart as she stood and watched him making 
his way down the dizzy staircase again, the 
lantern going before him through the dark 
old archway until both were lost from view 
beyond the last low flight of steps near the 
Hotel Poulard. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Squire’s Will. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 











hart eage S 
If Mrs. Wynhart had lived in ancient 
tines she would most assuredly have been 
-anked among the Scribes and Pharisees. 
, was always criticising and finding 
ault. 

And when she spoke out the short, deci- 
sive sentence above recorded, she set down 
the tea-kettle with an emphasis which jing- 
led the very lid. 

. The neighbors had been there to drink 
ea. 

Whenever anything of social importance 
happened in Sandville the aulghbers al- 
ways went somewhere to drink tea. 

And Mrs. Wynhart had had tea and plum 
cake to celebrate the occasion. 

And now that the company was gone 
(Sandville people always put their knitting 
work in the vey bee went home early on 
account of the beach road and the rising 
a Luella, the eldest daughter, was 
washing up the dishes, and Winifred, the 
seen was chopping raisins for a pud- 

ng. ° 

“Oh, mother!’”’ pleaded Winifred, who 
was a fair-haired, cherry-lipped girl, always 
hanging down her h like a wild ane- 
mone, “don’t talk in that way, please !’’ 

‘*Mother’s right enough,”’ said Luella. 


Av serve him right!’’ said Mrs. Wyn- 


‘“‘Why shouldn’t I talk that way?” said 
Mrs. nhart. 
““Tt’s the 1 truth, ain’t it? 5 


“Jack Jelliffe was a wild fellow always, 
careering around the country when he’d 
ought to be at home, reading his ‘Notes on 
the Catechiz!’ ”’ 

‘“‘But, mother,’’ ventured Winifred, ‘‘you 
let him come here to see Luella when you 
_ posed he was old Squire Sandiman’s 

eir ha . 

“TI couldn’t put him out doors, could I?” 
retorted Mrs. Wynhart severely. 

‘Besides, that’s quite a different thing al- 
together. 

‘Squire Sandiman ought to know hisown 
nephews better than any one else, and he’s 
left all his money to Simeon, while Jack 
has only got the h Farm, where there’s 
nothing on earth but sea-weed and sainp- 
hire to be had !"’ 

“It’s an unjust will!’ said Winifred, 
to ope to the very roots of her flaxen 

Fr. 
_ “Hoity-toity !’’ said Mrs. Wynhart, wheel- 
ing suddenly around, and regarding Wini- 
fred sarcastically through the moon-like 
spheres of her big silver spectacles. 
a = business is it of yours, I’d like to 
now 


“He never will be Luella’s husband 











mained behind to darn 
a twin-brothers Ay Fagan ge hcg 

“Some one must stay, to see that Benja- 
min and A bijih don’ ” 
said Mire yn n’t set the house on fire, 

“And Winifred never cared for music,” 
added Luella, “nor tor society either.” ’ 

- It was the way in which matters were al- 
ways decided in the Wynhart household. 

initred was quite used to it, and never 
dreamed of making an a peal. 

Luella was undoubted! the beauty of the 
family ; but there were those who might 
have preferred the yellow locks and limpid 
blue eyes of the younger sister, in spite 
of her round little nose,and the mouth which 
— perhaps too wide for classic compari- 


But while she sat there all alone,with the 
twins snoring upstairs, and the fire crack- 
ling on the hearth, and the golden March 
— —— — ve there came a tap at 

@ door, and in w no less a personage 
than Jack Jelliffe himself. “ ~ 

“Oh Jack!’ said Winitred, jumping up 
with a slight screain. 


“Yes, it’s I,” said Jack somewhat 
moodily. 
“T just met your mother and sister. 


‘‘They wouldn’t speak to me.” 

“Wouldn't speak to you, Jack?” 

“Pretended not to know me, until I 
spoke. 

“It’s all the same. 

“Winifred, dete don’t believe it, do you?’ 
he burst out abruptly. 

“Believe what, Jack ?’’ she asked, in falt- 
ering tones. 

“That Iam wild and worthless—that 1 
deserved the slight my uncle has put upon 
me.”’ 

“No, Jack,” very earnestly responded 
Winifred, with tears in her eyes, “I never 
believed it! 

‘Because we were playmates together,and 
you were always, oh, so good to me! 

“And besides, Jack, I hoped—I thought 
you might one day be my brother.” 

“T liked Luella well enough,”’ said the 

oung man slowly, “‘but it wasn’t she that 

wished to make my wife. 

“It was you, Winitred !”’ 

“I!” cried the girl. 

“T loved you, Winifred,” said Jelliffe ina 
faltering voice. 

‘Whenever I dreamed of a home of my 
own it was your face I fancied beside my 
hearth; but now——”’ 

“Well,’’ said Winifred, ‘““now——”’ 

“IT don’t caretoaskany girl to be my 
wife. 

“T couldn’t expectany girlto go to the 
bleak loneliness of the Beach Farm, with its 
acres of sea-grass and shingly sand and its 
old, one-storied house, all leaning to one 
side with the east wind.” 

Winifred looked at him with soft, glitter- 
ing eyes. ‘ 

“Jack,’’ said she, ‘I don’t mind the lone- 
liness nor the east winds if—if only you 
love me. 

“I'd risk it all, if——”’ 

‘‘Winifred, do you really inean it?” 

And she answered, blushing beautifully : 
“Yes, Jack.” 

“You'll risk it all, Winifred, for my 
sake?’’ 

And she said again— 

“Yes, Jack.’’ 

Great was the tuinult and displeasure in 
the Wynhart family when it was discovered 
that Winifred had engaged herself to Jack 
Jelliffe. 

“If it had been Simeon, now,’’ croaked 
Mrs. Wynhart, ‘I shouldn’t have so much 
objected.”’ 

“But I didn’t love Simeon, mother,”’ 


pleaded Winifred. 


“‘Love!’’ repeated Luella angrily. 

“Bah! I’ve no patience with such senti- 
mental trash, and if Winifred is really de- 
termined to goto the Beach Farm, she iust 
make up her mind to separate herself from 
us.’’ 

“Oh, Luella!’’ 

‘‘fuella is right,’’ said Mrs. Wynhart. 
“T never ex to see achild of mine 
deliberately turn pauper.”’ 

And Winifred, who had been eae 
contemplating the idea of anew white al- 
ca dress to married in, now resolved 
that she would have to wash and iron her 
old white muslin, because it was very plain 
that her mother would not open her purse- 
strings in her behalf. 

Winifred, softand yielding though she 
was in other matters, was most true and 
loyal to Jack Jellifie, in spite of the 
vehement opposition she met with froin her 
family. 

“T love him, mother,” she said piteously, 
when Mrs. Wynhart was most merciless 
her vituperation. 

“Humph!” said the stout inatron. 

“Jt’s a pity you didn't fall in love with 
Billy Seeley, who has just been sent to the 
poor-house.”’ 

So matters stood, one bloomy, blowy 
April evening, when Winifred went out 
under the new green leaves of the woods to 
meet Jack Jeiliffe. 

For Mrs. Wynhbart had made herself so 





now !”’ 

“There never was an engagement,’’ said 
Luella cavalierly. 

‘Of course a girl must amuse herself; but | 
I didn’t care for him.” 

Winifred looked up with her soft eyes | 


brimming over with tears. 
Was there no such thing, she asked her- 
self, as truth and loyalty in the world? 
Why did they all turn against him in this 


way,just when his uncle’s will had so cruel- 
ly disappointed him? 
So Mrs. Wynhart and Luella went to the | 
‘*Weekly Chorus of Song,’’ where Deacon 
Throney led the tunes very much through 
his nose, and Miss Betsey Boxtield labored 
after, on a leaky welodeon which wheezed 
ly at every§ uote, and Winitred re- 


obtrusively disagreeable that all hopes of 


| pleasant even by the fireside were 
| abandoned, and Winifr 


ed lived only in the 
brief, bright moments when she met her 
lover in the spring sunset. 


Jack Jelliffe was there before her. 

«Well, lassie,’’ he exclaimed joyously, as 
she came up, “I’ve been waiting for you 
this balf-bour. 

“And I thought you were never com- 
ee * * # « rs it * 


Mrs. Wynhart was cutting out little cloth 
waistcoats for the twins, by the light of a 
lamp, when the door o ned and inifred 
came in, leaning on—Jack’s arm! 

She glared at them over her spectacie- 
rims with inost ungracious eyes. 


- 
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“Mother,” said Madera | in a low voice, 
“we have something to te . 

“Jack has sold the | ao = 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Wynhart; “and 
you's expecting to come here to live, are 
you 

“But you can’t.” 

“To the city of Landport,’"’ went on Wint- 
fred, as if her mother had not spoken, “for 


they have paid him five thousand 


“And 
dollars for it.”’ 
“Five thousand dollars !’’ Mrs. 
m sea- 


sand 

“It ain't true—I don’t believe it!” 

“And,” added valiant Jack, ‘“‘we have 
bought Docwr Bailey's farm, with the 
stone house, and I can give inifred a: 
home at least as good as the one I take her 
from.”’ 

“As ias you take her from ! 

“I should thi s0!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Wyonhart, remembering with regret that all 
this golden = might have been Luella’s. 
“Squire Bailey’s house ! 

“With a bay-window and double parlors, 
and blinds to every window. 

“Well! 

“Only, Winifred, I hope you'll not be too 
set uptos to your mother and sister 
when you've moved there.” 

“There is no ae of it,”’ said Winitred 
laughingly almost apne gh for, brave 
as she had been in the face of rouble, good 
fortune almost took her by surprise. 

‘But, oh, mother, if you’ll only kiss me, 
and say that you're glad I'm going to be so 
ae you'll only do that.”’ 

nd Mrs. Wynhart did so from the very 
bottom of her heart. 

Neither was it an act of hypocrisy. 

For Winifred engaged to a man worth 
five thousand dollars was a different sort of 
person from Winifred who had resolved to 
Inarry a@ pauper. 

And this was the sort of logic by which 
—_ Wynhart argued her way through 

ife. 

Squire Sandiman’s will was so different 
from the way in which people generally 
had interpreted it. 

Simeon, with his thousand dollars in 
cash, wasall very well; but the Beach 
Farm had sold for much wore, and the dis- 
inherited nephew had become the hero of 
the day. 

How was Squire Sandiman to have fore- 
seen all this? 

But Winifred cared little tor all that. 

She had loved Jack before, and she loved 
him now. 

It was nice to be married at home, in a 
new white dress,with Luella to arrange her 
hair, and she was glad that they all liked 
Jack 80 much, 

But she loved him, nothing else mattered 
much — she loved him, and that was 
enough. 

en te 

SMOKING IN Russ1a.—The smnoke which 
inost forces itself upon the attention of 
travelers in Russia is neither the smoke of 
the peasaut’s hut nor the vapor from ‘flain- 
ing towns.”’ 

fe is the smoke caused by the burning of 
tobaceco in the debatable and much-debated 
fashion pursued in the countries of Western 
Europe. Here, however, lack of power or 
want of will to smoke is well-nigh unintel- 
ligible. A man who objects to smoking is 
a much more insufferable nuisance than the 
man who insists upon smoking. To tell the 
truth, however, neither of these two classes 
exists in this country. 

The Russians do not divide society into 
smokers and non-smokers; they decline to 
inake railway a a sort of battle- 
ground for those who love the weed and 
those who do not; they refrain from sug- 
gesting, either by word or deed,that a man’s 
social qualities or res bility can be at 
all correctly inferred from his attitude to- 
wards tobacco. The reason tor this is that 
in Russia everybody smokes, and provision 
is made somedinnty. Save the church, no 
place is there sacred from the weed. Every 
chamber of every well-kept house has its 

lace for the reception of cigar-ashes. Hotels 
ve similar conveniences, sinoking being 
practiced as well as permitted in every ac- 
cessible apartment in these buildings. In 
England, the railway traveler is left to dis- 
pose of his cigar-ashes either by depositing 
thein on the floor of the com ment or by 
disposing of them through the window. In 
the former case the result is always un- 
cleanliness—in the latter the wind some- 
times interferes with the sinoker’s project, 
not always to the convenience of his fellow- 
sngers. Here railway authorities pro- 
vide a sinall box or-receptacle in each car- 
riage for the use of those who smoke. The 
“tobacco question” is all the finore easy to 
dea! with in Russia for the reason that wo- 
men swnoke as well asinen. The Russians 
thernselves—I am here giving a masculine 
opinion of the masculine sex—are inclined 
to disparage feminine indulgence in the 
weed and to regard the women who smoke 
Itis true enough that 


had 5 5 sata “for fifty acres of 


as socially ‘‘fast.’’ 


| one sees few women smoking there in the 


street. ; 
Public use of tobacoo in the daytime is 
confined among the female sex to the 





sant classes. Atthe saine time disinclina- 
tion to be considered ‘‘fast’’ is no proof of a 
wornan’s incapacity to consume large q uanti- 


ties of tobacco. 

Asa matter of fact the middle and the 
upper classes in St. Petersburg are all of 
them, with rare exceptions, inveterate 


smokers. The silver or gold case is much 
more indispensable than a fan to a lady 
mixing in society. To be without cigars is 
to be careless of one’s reputation. For a 


guest, lady or ntleman, to decline a 
a eeroot ts one of toe anaes nexious social of- 


fensesa, that can be 


* 
Bric-a-Brac. 
DESPERATE GAMBLERS.— 

have at all tines been addicted pe 
In former days, in Hr bene they 
play — the ends of their tf over 
the draught-board. Two would sit down 
with a fire burning, whereon was set a 
ot walnut or sesame oil, while beside it 
asmall hatchet with an wy sharp 
edge. The loser placed his u * 
stone, and the winner chopped off a 
when the mutilated finger was pl into 
the boiling oil and oe 
Some men, fond of the game, but unskilful 
- unlucky, had every finger shorn of 


ps. 

Grttine a Livine.—It is said 
London there is a class of people w 
feasion it is to rise before day and 
their perigrinations about 
searching for objects lost 
vious night and evening by the 
a half who swarm the stroeta. 
sons often inake fortunes. Their gains 
not be but enormous. ly as steal- 


ing, and ng, and woh piinine, are 
rea eply onttatseal sources of emolument. 
Another one of the London professions 
dust sifting, in which very valuable jewels, 
money, etc. etc., often reward the persever- 
ance of the industrious. 

SurP&RSTITIONS.—In the West Indies 
when a glass cracks suddenly in a house it 
foretells a death, and a horst stopping be- 
fore a house and neighing is also a sign of 
death. If a cock crows in a house a stran- 
ger may beexpected. In the South Ameri- 
can colonies no Catholic cuts a banana 
across. The fruit when so cut shows a 
mark which is thought to resemble a cruci- 
fix. The number of years it will take be- 
tore a pine plant bears fruit depends on the 
number of chops given with the hoe before 
placing the plant Inthe ground. Black peo- 
ple, as a rule, before drinking pour a quan- 
tity of the liquid on the und. “When 
hen drink she litt she head to God and say, 
‘Tank you ;’ when man drink he drink and 
says nuffin.” 

HE PigTY oF GREAT MEN.—AIl! the 

great generals of ont ulty were remarkable 
or their piety. Epaminondas, the deliverer 
of his country, had the character of the most 
religious of men; Xenophon, the model of 
conquerers, gave himselt out to be the son 
of Jupiter. mong the Roimans,the ancient 
consuls ot the —_ lic, a Cincinnatus, a Fa- 
bius, a Paulus Acmilius, a Scipio, all 
their reliance on the deity of the capital ; 
Pompey marched to battle imploring the 
divine assistance ; Cesar pretended to be of 
celestial descent ; Cato, his rival, was con- 
vinced of the immortality of the soul; Bru- 
tus, his assassin, believed the existence of 
supernatural powers; and Augustus, his 
successor, reigned only in the name of the 


Tue First “Buut.’’—In Milton's Para- 
dise Lost there are several instances of that 
figure of » h called a “bull.’”” A writer, 
in one of the English periodicals, has dis- 
covered the first example of this rhetorical 
blunder in Anacreon, who, in an ode which 
winds up in praise of wotnan, treats us to 
the following specimen of natural history; 
‘* ‘Nature hath given, (for their weapons of 
offence and defence,) horns to bulls, hoofs 
to horses, swiltness to hares, a cavern of 
teeth to lions; to fishes the power of swim- 
ming; to birds the power of flying; to man 
she AA iven wisdom.’ For woman, she 
had nothing lef—t. Whatthen did she give 
her ?—Beauty."’ Is beauty nothing? He 
afterwards tells us, that this same beauty is 
more terrible in its effect than fire and | 
united. 

THe NUMBER OF MARKS.—A rapid 
inan can write thirty words in a minute, 
To do this he must draw his pen through a 
space of a rod, sixteen and a-half feet. In 
forty minutes his pen travels a furlong. 
We make on an average sixteen curves or 
turns of the pen in writing each word. 
Writing thirty words in a minute, we must 
make 450 to each tmninute ; in an hour 28,800; 
in a day of only five bours, 144,000; in a 
year of 300 days, 43,200,000. The man who 
made 1,000,( strokes with his pen in a 
inonth was not at all remarkable. Many 
men, newspaper writers for instance, make 
4,000,000. Here we have in pg 
gate, a mark 300 miles long to be on 
paper ina year, In making each letter of 
the ordinary alphabet we inust make from 
three to soven turns of the pen, or an aver- 
age of three and a-half to four. 

THe Manicurge.—A New York letter 
says: ‘When iny time came I sat in a row 
with tive other ladies, allin the easiest of 
arm-chairs,and with damask napkins in our 
laps. Finger-bowls of stain lass on 
plates of painted French china, filled with 
tepid water perfumed, and containing an 
acid to soften the skin, were given us, aud 
solemnly we sat and soaked our fingers for 
fifteen mninutes. At the end of that time an 
Operator on a low stool seated herself betore 
me, and dried one band, posed itona pink 
satin cushion, and with a fine steel instru- 
ment quickly scraped wey all the soft skin 
round the nail, then she filed it into a point 
at the top, and clipped the sides with shar 
scissors ; then she rubbed a red salve, call 
rosaline, over it, —— it off and proceeded 
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| care to prevent them from breaking off.” 






to polish with the 10nd powder, using 
| the palm of her hand, Until the nail fairly 
glittered, and finally warm water, castile 


| soap and a soft brush left it clean, smnooth 
and shining. The process was repeated on 
every finger, and in half an hour, for the 
sum of one dollar and fifty cents, was finish- 


ed,and the result was ten pink and brilliant 
| weapons of defence so sharp and pointed as 
| to suggest the advantages of peace. The 
fashion of wearing these long and pointed 
nails has become 80 exaggerated that it ne- 
coasitates long-fingered gioves and extreme 
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“I wonder what Tiffany is doing over | 
there," she said wistfully, as much her- 
self as to Dick—“dear littie Tiff?”’ 

The officers were still hovering 


round her, in spite of poor old ‘s 
scow is. 
Sopeug wen dnes it ke wesld gladly 
ng man felt as wou y 
have herled the harmless young 
Frenchmen over the battlements there an 
Lady Ingram, bag yg her shrewd 
amused emile on was 
whether she it to en” up hy 


ankle or to faint on the one bench tur- 
= afforded to secure her fair share ot atten- 
tion. 

But at last it was time to descend and to 
pass through the church, with which their 
sight-seving was to end. 

At the altar, beneath the silver statue of 
St. Michael and his dragon, the young 
brother knelt down for a inoment or two 
to cross himself and to murmur a_ hurried 

yer. 

Dick waited stolidly for their conductor, 
still coldly glaring at the hovering Hus- 
sards. 

Lady Ingram looked bored, and put up 
her eye-glasses to inspect the saint. 

A man mounted on a step-ladder was dig- 
ging out the refuse wax from the great silver 
candelabra, and throwing it into a basket 
below with a noise that jarred upon the 
hushed tranquility of the scene. 

Ninon stood watching the kneeling figure 
of the young brother in its shabby black 
gown, and her bright face grew suddenly 
wistful. 

He was a lad of not more than nineteen 
or twenty, and already he had done with 
life, with the world, with happiness as she 
understood the word. 

Perhaps she was asking herself what he 
had found instead, and wondering vaguely 
why such an existence as he had chosen, of 
self-denial, of narrow duties, of obscurity, 
patience, obedience, should seem so utterly 
repellent, so utterly impossible of accept- 
ance to her. 

“All his days he will starve the. brain 
Heaven gave him, and the heart that will 
still go on beating, though he has covered 
itup with a black gown. Oh’’—the girl 
clasped her hands with a sudden pang—‘“I 
“4 I inay never have to give =p. to suffer 
to be patient! I could not—1 could not!’’ 

As the poor lad rose from, bis knees, Ni- 
non advanced and spoke afew gentle words 
in French, explaining that she wished to 
buy a rosary and some medals for her mo- 
ther’s inaids. 

She was rewarded with a very grateful 
look. 

Her voice was as sweet as her words. 

She followed the modest young guide into 
the little shop outside the church, where 
every one began to 1 BL meenay ar ogee Ni- 
non had no lack of advisers as to the choice 
of ber rosaries. 

“Conufound these French fellows!’ mut- 
tered Dick savagely, as the two Hussards 
began gaily to recommend this one or that 
ot the large collection to the young lady’s 
notice, 

“Oh, why should you say anything so 
dreadtul ?” asked Ninon, with an air of the 
most charining simplicity. 

“I don’t see what harm they are doing, 

r fellows.”’ 

With which, she turned, siniling, and en- 
tered intu an animated discussion in French 
with the two officers, drawing Lady Ingram 
into the conversation for propriety’s sake, 
and completely excluding poor furious 
Dick, who was thus made to feel horrib) 
crushed and to repent of his awfully rash 
speech. 

Cousins must be taught, no doubt, not to 
presaine upon their cousinship, especially 
when it is only an hour old. 

His torture ended only when the brother 
brought back the rosaries and medals which 
Miss Masserene had bought, and gave them 
into her hands with the assurance that they 
had been duly blessed. 

He presented the young lady besides with 
two or three little printed sheets of paper 
which, as he explained, contained the whole 
“Chaplet of Saint Michael.” 

“Keep those by all means,”’ said Lady 
Ingram in English, looking over the girl's 
shoulder. 

“And have you bought a rosary for your- 
self? 

“What does the chaplet say? An indul- 

nce of seven years and seven quarantines 

each recital of the beads? My dear child 
you will have so much to answer for, once 
you go into the world, that you had better 
provide a while the opportunity oc- 
curs with such an easy method of atoning 
for your sins.’’ 

“Katherine, pray don't!"’ pleaded Ninon 
flushing a little, and stealing a hurried 
glance at the pale and modest face of the 
young friar. 

“He believes in them. Don’t let him 
think that we are lauging at his faith. I—I 
am so sorry for him!” 

She turned to the lad, with another gentle 
look. 

“It is Francine and Bardeau who will be 

roud of their medals, monsieur,’’ she said 
n his own language. 

“J will tell them of all that | have seen to- 


day, and relate to them all that you have so | 


clearly explained. 
“J think you very much, sir, and I wish 
ua good day.” 
The brother bowed low, and the young 


chases. 

‘“‘Mayn'tI carry the beads and things?”’ 
asked Dick meekly following her. 

The officers, having bowed with much 
earnestness, felt that they dared not intrude 
any longer, now that the sight-secing was 
over, and remained behind, consoling 
themselves with the reflection that they 





must probably meet the tair English lady 
os the table. 


y Ingram was leisurely following the 
two young people down the many Rights of 
steps, gardens bedded in the rock, 
where lilies stood tall and white in the 


slanti sunshine, where nasturtiums 
‘epread their ° e and brown-veivet ea 
aden 


where raspbe usnes hung their 
branches over 


ragged path, scenting the 
air with their f 


“Don't be angry with me any longer,” 

pleaded Dick, with a look at Ninon's down- 
biack lashes. 

“You said I might*call you ‘Ninon,’ and 
you know we are cousins, 

“Do you wonder that I cannot bear to see 
you stared at by every French idiot we 
come across ?’’ 


The girl looked up a sudden sweet simile 
into his foolish bewildered eyes. 

“Oh, you stupid great Richard that you 
are!’’ 

“Not ‘Richard,’’’ urged the infatuated 
oung man, coloring with delight. ‘Lady 
ngram calis me ‘Dick.’ ”’ 

“Dick then,’’ echoed Ninon softly. “I 
will call you ‘Dick’ when you are good— 
when you are not rude, and don't look at 
unoffending foreigners as if you would like 
to eat them, moustaches and all.’’ 

“T won't do it again,”’ delared Dick sol 
emnly. 

“I will always be good. 
Call me ‘Dick ain.’ 

“Dick,’”’ the girl said obediently, In so 
sweet a voice that Richard Strong thought 
he had never heard music to equal it. 


I] am good now. 





CHAPTER IV. 
N isties said Lady rogrem. as the two 


ladies were taking off their hats before 
dinner, ‘something impeis me to re- 
peat the warning I gave von at the door of 
the church. For Heaven’s sake do not go 
and get in Jove with Dick Strong !’’ 
“Oh, dear, no!'’ answered Ninon inno- 


ah, 
“What can have put such a grotesque 
idea into your head ?”’ 

“Oh, that is how it is! So much the better. 
Well, then, I change the letter of my be- 
hest. Don’t let Dick fall in love with 
you.” 

“Of course not, Katherine’’—aggrieved. 
‘IT am sure he has far too much sense.”’ 

The girl was tastening some taroon nas- 
turtiums in her dress and spoke as though 
Lady Ingram’s interruption of her occupa- 
tion was 1li-timid. 

‘*Is that all you are depending on?’’ eja- 
culated Lady Ingram through the open 
door of ber bed-room. 

“My dear child, take a friend’s advice 
and let poor Dick Strong go. He will do 
well, no doubt, to try your 'prentice hand 
upon ; but as he isa relative, 1 think, if 1 
were you, I should let hit off.’’ 

“He said something about going on with 
us to Cherbourg, and to Paris,’ responded 
the girl demurely. 

‘But Iain sure, if you were to advise 
him not——”’ 

“All right, child,” said Lady Ingram re- 
signedly. 

“All IT want you to remember is that I 
shall stand no nonsense. You are to make 
a good marriage, or I wash my hands of 
you ever and a day. 

nk well,’ said Ninon meekly. 

“And now let us go down. There is poor 
Romeo prowling about the doorway and 
watching for the tip of your toes on the stair- 


case. 

‘‘What an absurd little butcher's shop is 
opposite ! 

“Exactly likeatoy. Those tiny legs of 
mutton are glued to the window, I am sure 
and that old woman in the cap who is 
looking out moves only in spasmodic jerks 
when you wind up some unseen nandle.”” 

Dick came forward eagerly to meet the 
two ladies as they suns dew the stairs into 
the kitchen,where the husband of Madaine 
Poulard was busily frying tish. He paused 
in this operation to make his guests asuperb 
bow, and to open the door of the dining- 
room for thein, with a flourish of his white 
apron. 

If Ninon had been lovely in her hat, what 
did she appear now to her intatuated cousin 
with her magnificent black hair uncovered, 
her clear skin unshaded, her blue eyes daz- 
zling through her long black lashes? Her 
slim rounded shape showed to perfection in 
its clinging yellowish gown; the great 
bunch of brown-velvet blossoins so skilful- 
ly fastened under her delicate chin. 

She smiled at Dick, and told him she was 
hae hungry; and they all went in and 
took their places together at the table. 

The murmur of subdued admiration to 
which Lady Ingram was growing accus- 
tomed followed Ninon’s entrance. 


The officers could not eat their dinners | 


for watching her. 

But Dick did not care now. 

She was wearing his flowers—he had 
bought a handful, use on their way 
home she hud admired their color, and he 
had sent them up-stairs to her room—she 
= his cousin ; he had the right to call her 
“Ninon.’’ 








The young Hussards in their splendid | 
uniforms were no more to him now than | 


the greasy and self-satisfied commercial 
traveller who sat on one side of them, or 
the gray-haired minister who sat on the 


| other. 
lady left the litle shop laden with pur- | 


Indeed he was rather sorry on the whole 
for his discomfited rivals, to whom Miss 
Masserene had vouchsaied only the faintest 
possible little bow of recognition. 

Pretty Madame Poulard, followed by her 
two hand maidens, was going round the ta- 
ble with her dishes of fried fish, her civit 
of hare, her leg of rare :nutton. 

She poin out to Monsieur l’Abbe a 


choice morse! which be was about to over- 
look, and herself helped him to more black 
obo b Miss Masserene’s plate with 
white-heart cherries, and sohenape Ren 
the ng lady that -humored glan 
which one reoogn'zed ty can afford to 
bestow u another. . 

It was very warm in the little low-ceiled 
dining-room. 

The commercial srevenes wee _ the 
most agreeable neighbor in the world. 

Lady In n ordered coffee to be carried 
out into little street, where already a 
first faint shimmer of moonlight was silver- 
ing the sof the quaint windows and 

ies, and ot the toy Ceeaher’s shop oOppo- 
site tbe Hotel Poulard, in which the little 
old woman in the cap still stood immova- 
ble among her funny little shoulders of 
mutton. 

It grew darker and darker; a red light 
shining from the open door of the kitchen 
showed Monsieur and Madame Poulard 
seated in patriarchal fashion at their well- 
earned supper, surrounded by their maid- 
servants and their men-servants, including 
sleepy Jean of the gig, as Dick saw. 

“] should think there is a delightful 
breeze on the a ge he hazarded pres- 
ently, when a little iui! had fallen on the 
conversation. 

Ninon bad a black iace scarf over her 
head. 

She looked at Lady Ingram and laughed 
heartily. 

“It is tempting, isn’t it?” she said, in a 
meek little voice. 

“It is so warm down here! Katherine, do 
come !”’ 

‘*My dear child,"’ protested that 1ady lan 
guidly, ‘*I have climbed six hundred steps 
already to-day; even my feelings as a 
chaperone will not induce me to repeat the 
performance. 

‘*Take her, Dick. I give you half an hour. 
You are to bring her back to me here atten 
o'clock, remember.”’ 

He promised eagerly; and, Ninon nod- 
ding, the two ran lightly up the stone stair- 
case and passed under the archway on to the 
moonlit ramparts. 

Some fishing-nets were hung on 
walls to dry. 

An old couple passed by on their way 
home from their evening walks; a white cat 
was trotting after them and from time to 
time rubbing its head affectionately against 
the old lady’s black-silk gown. 

The air was sweet with honeysuckle-scent 
that was blown about by the faint little 
sighing sea-breeze. 

‘ar off on the flat silvery sands a solitary 
dark figure was making Its way home, fish- 
creel on back. 

An old peasant woman with a wrinkled 
brown face was at her cottage door sorting 
out a basket of flat-fish. 

Ninon stopped to wish ber a good even- 
ings and to converse a little. 

he brown old face lighted up very pleas- 
antly. 

She explained that the fish were plaice. 

Yes, they were smali, but they were very 
good, look you. 

There was the white plaice, and there the 
pink. 

The pink was much more delicate in its 
flavor ; ‘‘one could almost guess as much, 
could one not, mademoiselle, by the appear- 
ance of the fish ?”’ 

Eb, she had lived long—al! her life—and 
she was sixty seven years old come Easter 
—at the Mont St. Michael. 

She liked it well enough. 

She had very good health. 

There was neither doctor nor druggist in 
the town, so every body was obliged to car- 
ry themselves weil there. 

The brothers could give advice and medi- 
caments in simple cases, it was true, and 
then there was always Pontorson ‘close at 
hand. 

“Is it not very lonely in the winter,”’ ask- 
ed Ninon gently, “when the wind roars 
round the rock and the rain pours and the 
sea moans ?’’ 

“Eh, it is not more sad in winter than in 
sulmmer! One has to live. Of what use 
would it be to be sad, nademoiselie?One has 
one’s house and one’s man, and a Little fish 
to arrange for dinner—and then what would 
you have? One clings like a limpet to the 
rock.”’ 

Dick gave the old wife a piece of silver, 
and the young people wished her good 
night and went on their way. 

“Did you notice her voice ?” asked Ninon 
slowly. 

“It was grave and monotonous like the 
sea whose sound has been in her ears since 
the day she was born.”’ 

“T was not listening to her,” said the 
young man gently. 

They had reached the great fig-tree, of 
which the quivering black shadows fell 
across the moon-washed pathway. 

A red light was shining from the house 
ss was once the house of Du Guesclin’s 
wife. 

At a door above their heads a woman was 
calling her children in to go to bed. 

_ Let us sit down here for a few minutes” 
Ninon said, pausing and smiling up at her 
cousin, and looking very pale an pretty 
under her black lace wrap. 

‘You shall tell me about yourself—about 
your life. 

“Is it not odd that we should meet like 
this? Is it not ashame that I never knew 

before I had a cousin Dick. that vou never 
knew you had a cousin Ninon ?’” 

They Sat down 
der the fig-tree ; 


the 


on the moonlit steps un- 
the wind blew the light 
folds of the girl’s yellow gown across Dick's 
knees, 

She turned her bright melancholy face to 
him in the chequered shade. 

The young man’s story was soon told. 

He was a struggling engineer, with no re- 











tation as yet and his business 
im to ali sorts of far-away and outlandish 
perry ee - was sometimes in dan. 
ero 18 life from fever or 
e knives of the abori malaria, or from 
“Ob,” cried Ninon, “why dia 
youtell methat? It will havnt me whe 
you are gone sway again.” . 
“Will it ?” whispered Dick Cagerly. 
“You won't quite me then: 
You 7 sometimes think of me when | am 
ne ” ‘ 
apy 4A we not cousins?”’ said the girl very 


shyly. 
you knew my mother, "the young 


“] wish 
man went on earnestiy. 
good friend for 


“She would be su a 


you to have. I wish she knew you. i 
she could see yor dear. 7 T wink 
“You must let me take you to her when 
you come to England.” 
**Yes’’—doubtfull 


“We are not grand peopie at all like Lady 
Ingram, but you won’t mind?” 

“Dick !”’ 

“No, 1 know you won't. And you wil| 
love my mother; she is so sweet and cheer. 
ful, and such an angel.” 

“Is she?” 

The girl looked at him wistfuily. 

“I know that some people have sweet 
kind mothers. How mice it must be!” 

“Oh, you poor child!’’ said the young 
man gently. : , 

“| forgot that you can never have known 
yours.”’ 

“No, 1 was such a littie thing when she 
died. 

‘**But—does your mother live all by her. 
self when you are away in Atrica?” 

“Oh, no! She has Mary with her all the 
time.”’ 

“Mary !’’ 

Ninon looked up smiling, softly, into his 
face. 

‘Mary is your sister?” 

**No—my cousin.”’ 

“Ob eld 

It seemed to Ninon that there was a cer- 
tain amount of embarrassment in the young 
fellow’s face and voice. 

“And she lives with you always?” 

“Yes, she isan orphan. She came to us 
when she was quite a little thing; and she 
has stayed with us ever since.”’ 

“it isno wonder. She must love your 
mother and you very much for having giv- 
en her a home.” 

“Oh, any one would have done as much ! 
But now Mary is a little swell, I must tel: 
you. She has her pony-carriage end her 
inaid ; but we cannot persuade her that all 
this grandeur is thrown away upon our 
modest little house at Barnes.’’ 

“You would not like her to go, would 
you?” said Ninon. 

Dick laughed good -temperedly. 

“Oh, no, of course not!’ he said. “I do 
not know what we should do without 
Mary. 

“T suppose one of these days some lucky 
tellow will be running away with her; but 
until then—— 

“] wish she knew you,”’ he added abrupt- 
ly. “I wish my mother knew you, dear. 
They would both love you and take such 
good care of you.”’ 

‘Your mother would perhaps’’—Ninon 
shrugged her snoulders—‘*but not Mary. 
What is her other name?”’ 

‘Hawthorn — Mary Hawthorn. Why 
should you think 80?” asked Dick, very 
much surprised. 

‘‘Because’’— Ninon was looking down 
perversely and pulling a leaf to pieces—‘‘be- 
cause I am sure Miss Hawthorn will be 


| Jealons of any one whom you care for; and 


you have promised to care for me, and for 
Tiffany a tittle. You are the cousin we 
have ; and’’—in a low voice—“‘you won't let 
Mary prevent you from liking us, will you, 
Dick ?”’ 

She looked up again into his tace, the 
moonlight glittering strangely in her sweet 
and wistful eyes. 

Dick began to feel as unreasoning anger 
againt poor Mary Hawthorn for having 
given rise to such a suspicion in the breast 
of his newly-found cousin. 

“You know I will not,’’ he said abruptly. 
‘You know that not Mary, or any one elise 
In the world, could prevent me.” 

‘“*T am so glad !’’ 

The girl brightened. 

“How nice it isto have a cousin! And 
now we have talked confidences enough. 
have told you all my secrets; we inust ge 
back, I aim afraid. Iam sure it is early 
ten o’clock.”’ 

As they returned alon 

rts, the old woman ha 
her fish. 

She was sitting on her doorstep and eat- 
ing her supper out of a big brown bowl. 

She nodded and smiled as the young pe 
ple went by. alin al 

Lady Ingram they found still sitting # 
the little table where they je left her. 

Every one was going to : 

The servants ee Deering and barricad 
ing the doors of the hotel and pulling tt 
shutters. 

One ofthe Hussards went by disconso- 
lately seeking his comrade. 

It was evident that they had agreed g" 
different ways in search of the fair Engl! 
woman and that both had tailed in the al- 
tempt to discover her. , Mai- 

‘Madame Poulard has put usin the + “ 
son Blanche,” explained Lady Ingra™® 
waking out of a doze. 

“T have had our things moved for th 
of the view. 

“Dick, you shall come and sé 
to our perch. 


the moonlit ram- 
finished sorting 


e sake 


.e US safely 


: es 
“It is half way up the rock. Here cou 
our guide, no doubt.’’ a 
The chambermaid was to conduct the 


to the White House carried a brilliant JapY 
nese lantern at the éud of a long 
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prety Madame Poulard came forward to 
watch them on their way, and to wish her 


ladies a good night. 


“This way,’’ said the chamberiaid,in her 


cheerful si 


na th, 
They clim the steps in single file, the 


rl with the lantern leading the way, and 
Bick bringing up the rear. 

Through an archway black as night 

against the moonlit space beyond they 

, and last of all up a seemingly inter- 
minable flight of stone stairs built at a dizzy 
height outside a wall, with only an iron 
railing on the side that looked over the gar- 
dens and house-tops below. 

Grand and grim rose the Abbey above 
their heads, not a light shining in all its 
sombre breadth. 

Here and there a flitting candle moved 
from window to window in the hotel be- 
neath them; the coolness and fragrance and 
mystery of the midsummer night were all 
around them, the parti-colored lantern 
swung fromthe end of its long stick, farup 
the height, looking like some monstrous 
tropical insect in the moonlit darkness. 

‘What a shame,”’ said Ninon breathlessly 
when they reached the rocky garden sur- 
rounding the Maison Blanche, “to bring 
wee 1 this way for nothing, you poor 

ick!” 

She gave him her hand at the door of the 
house. 

“T have notcome for nothing,” ‘declared 
Dick, pressing her slim little fingers in his 
great palm. 

“Good night !’’ cried Ninon. - 

‘*Be sure you don’t dream of those horrid 
vaults and dungeons.”’ : 

“IT hope I shall,”’ whispered Dick. “It 
was there that you let ine hold your hand; I 
hope I shail dream of them all night.’¢ 

“You goose !’’ the girl answered, with a 
little laugh; but the first of many and 
many an after-twin shot through her 
heart as she stood and watched him making 
his way down the dizzy staircase again, the 
lantern going before him through the dark 
old archway until both were lost from view 
beyond the last low flight of steps near the 
Hotel Poulard. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


The Squire’s Will. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 











ND serve him right!” said Mrs. Wyn- 
hart "> 
If Mrs. Wynhart had lived in ancient 
times she would most assuredly have been 
-anked among the Scribes and Pharisees. 
‘ She was always criticising and finding 
‘ault. 

And when she spoke out the short, deci- 
sive sentence above recorded, she set down 
the tea-kettle with an emphasis which jing- 
led the very lid. 

The neighbors had been there to drink 
tea. 


Whenever anything of social importance 
happened in Sandville the neighbors al- 
ways went somewhere to drink tea. 

And Mrs. Wynhart bad had tea and plum 
cake to celebrate the occasion. 

And now that the company was gone 
(Sandville people always put their knitting 
work in the bagand went home early on 
account of the h road and the rising 
— Luella, the eldest daughter, was 
washing up the dishes, and Winifred, the 
it was chopping raisins for a pud- 

ng. : 

“Oh, mother!’ pleaded Winifred, who 
was a fair-haired, cherry-lipped girl, always 
hanging down her h like a wild ane- 
mone, *‘don’t talk in that way, please !’’ 

**Mother’s right enough,”’ said Luella. 

‘“*Why shouldn’t I talk that way?’ said 
Mrs. nhart. 

““Tt’s the 1 truth, ain’t it? 

“Jack Jellifie was a wild fellow always, 
careering around the country when he’d 
ought to be at home, reading his ‘Notes on 
the Catechiz!’ ”’ 

“But, mother,’’ ventured Winifred, ‘‘you 
let him come here to see Luella when you 
= posed he was old Squire Sandiman’s 

eir!’’ . 

“TI couldn’t pat him out doors, could I?” 
retorted Mrs. Wynhart severely. 

‘Besides, that’s quite a diiterent thing al- 
together. 

‘Squire Sandiman ought to know hisown 
nephews better than any one else, and he’s 
left all his money to Simeon, while Jack 
las only got the Beach Farm, where there’s 
nothing on earth but sea-weed and sainp- 
hire to be had !"’ 

“It’s an unjust will!’’ said Winifred, 
Ho gs to the very roots of her flaxen 


r. 

‘“‘Hoity-toity !”’ said Mrs. Wynhart, wheel- 
ing suddenly around, and regarding Wini- 
fred sarcastically through the moon-like 
spheres of her big silver spectacles. — 

‘*W hat business is it of yours, I’d like to 
know ? 

“He never will 
now !”’ 

“There never was an engagement,’’ said 
Luella cavalierly. 


be Luella’s husband 


a 
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mained behind to darn the stockings and 
put her twin-brothers to bed. 

“Some one must stay, tosee that Benja- 
min and Abijih don’t set the house on fire,” 
ney nhart. 

“And Wi never cared for music," 
added Luella, ‘nor tor society either.” 

- It was the way in which matters were al- 
ways decided in the Wynhart household. 

initred was quite used to it, and never 
dreamed of making a a 

Luella was undou the beauty of the 
family ; but there were those who might 
have preferred the yellow locks and limpid 
blue eyes of the younger sister, in spite 
of her round little nose,and the mouth which 
was perhaps too wide for classic compari- 
son. 

But while she sat there all alone,with the 
twins snoring upstairs, and the fire crack- 
ling on the hearth, and the goiden March 
moon climbing the sky, there came a tap at 
the door, and in walked no less a personage 
than Jack Jelliffe himself. 

“Ob Jack !"’ said Winitred, jumping up 
with a slight screain. 


“Yes, it’s I,” said Jack somewhat 
moodily. 
“T just met your mothéf and sister. 


‘They wouldn't speak to me.”’ 

“Wouldn't speak to you, Jack ?”’ 

“Pretended not to know me, until I 
spoke. 

“It’s all the same. 

“Winifred, you don’t believe it, do you?’ 
he burst out abruptly. 

“Believe what, Jack ?’’ she asked, in falt- 
ering tones. 

“That Iam wild and worthless—that 1 
deserved the slight my uncle has put upon 
me.”’ 

“No, Jack,’’ very earnestly responded 
Winifred, with tears in her eyes, “I never 
believed it! 

‘Because we were playmates together,and 
you were always, oh, so good to me! 

“And besides, Jack, I hoped—I thought 
you might one day be my brothe:.” 

“T liked Luella well enough,’* said the 

oung man slowly, “but it wasn’t she that 

wished to make my wife. 

“It was you, Winitred !”’ 

“IT!” cried the girl. 

“T loved you, Winifred,’ said Jelliffe ina 
faltering voice. 

‘““Whenever I dreamed of a home of my 
own it was your face I fancied beside my 
hearth; but now——”’ 

‘Well,’ said Winifred, “‘now——”’ 

“I don’t caretoaskany girl to be my 
wife. 

“T couldn’t expectany girlto go to the 
bleak loneliness of — ~ uae» —_ -” 
er phic nt mg tare ngly sand and its 
old, one-storied house, all leaning to one 
side with the east wind.”’ 

Winifred looked at him with soft, glitter- 
ing eyes. ‘ 

“Jack,’’ said she, ‘I don’t mind the lone- 
liness nor the east winds if—if only you 
love me. 

“T’d risk it all, if——’’ 

‘‘Winifred, do you really inean it ?”’ 

And she answered, blushing beautifully : 

“Yes, Jack.”’ 

“You'll risk it all, Winifred, for my 
sake ?’’ 

And she said again— 

“Yes, Jack.’’ 

Great was the tuinult and displeasure in 
the Wynhart family when it was discovered 
that Winifred had engaged herself to Jack 
Jelliffe. 

“If ithad been Simeon, now,’ croaked 
Mrs. Wynhart, ‘I shouldn’t have so much 
objected.”’ 


“But I didn’t love Simeon, mother,”’ 
pleaded Winifred. 
~ “Love!” re Luella angrily. 


“Bah! I’ve no patience with such senti- 
mental trash, and if Winifred is really de- 
termined to goto the Beach Farm, she must 
make up her mind to separate herself from 


“Oh, Luella!’’ 

“Luella is right,’’ said Mrs, Wynhart. 
“T never ex to see achild of mine 
deliberately turn pauper.”’ 

And Winifred, who had been emgge f 
contemplating the idea of anew white al- 

dress to married in, now resolved 
that she would have to wash and iron her 
old white muslin, because it was very plain 
that her mother would not open her purse- 
strings in her behalf. 

Winifred, softand yielding though she 
was in other matters, was most true and 
loyal to Jack Jellifie, in spite of the 
vehement opposition she met with fromm her 
family. 

“T love him, mother,’’ she said piteously, 
when Mrs. Wynhart was most merciless 
her vituperation. 

‘‘Humph!” said the stout inatron. 

“lt’s a pity you didn't fall in love with 
Billy Seeley, who has just been sent to the 

r-house.”’ 

So matters stood, one bloomy, blowy 
April evening, when Winifred went out 
under the new green leaves of the woods to 
meet Jack Jeiliffe. 

For Mrs. Wynbart had made herself so 
obtrusively disagreeable that all hopes of 





“Of course a girl must amuse herself; but | 


I didn’t care for bim.”’ 


Winifred looked up with her soft eyes 
brimming over with tears. 

Was there no such thing, she asked her- 
self, as truth and loyalty in the world? 

Why did they all turn against him in this 


way, just when his uncle’s will had 80 cruel- 
ly disappointed him? 

So Mra, Wynhart and Luella went to the 
‘‘Weekly Chorus of Song,”’ where Deacon 
Throney led the tunes very much through 

is nose, and Miss Betsey Boxtield labored 
after, on a leaky melodeon which w 
audibly at every§ note, and Winitred re- 


pleasant oven by the fireside were 
abandoned, and Winifred lived only in the 
brief, bright moments when she met her 
lover inthe spring sunset. 


Jack Jelliffe was there before her. 

“Well. lassie,’ he exclaimed joyously, as 
she came up, “I’ve been waiting for you 
this half-bour. 

“And [thought you were never com- | 
ing.”’ 

* * oe 7 + * e e 


Mrs. Wynhart was cutting out little cloth 
waistcoais for the twins, by the ht of a 
lamp, when the door opened and Winiired 
came in, leaning on—Jack’s arm! 

She glared at them over her spectacie- 
rims with inmost ungracious eyes, , 












any said Madegey = | in a low voice, 

“we have something to \. 

“Jack has sold the a 
“Humph!” said Mrs. Wynhart; “and 

yous expecting to come here to live, are 
ou 


“But you can’t.”’ 
“To the city of Landport,”” went on Wini- 
fred, as if her mother had not spoken, ‘for 


a seaside ° 
“And they have paid him five thousand 
dollars for it.”’ 


“Five thousand dollars!” oo Mrs. 
al + | eat “for fifty acres of sea. 
gan 


“It ain’t true—I don’t believe it!” 

“And,” added valiant Jack, ‘“‘we have 
bought Docwr Bailey's orn, with the 
stone house, and I can give i 
home at least as good as the one I take her 
from.”’ 

“As — as you take her trom ! 

“I should thi so!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Wyonhart, remembering with regret that all 
this golden = might have been Luella’s. 
“Squire Bailey’s house ! 

“With a bay-window and double parlors, 
and blinds to every window. 

“Well! 

“Only, Winifred, I hope you'll not be too 
set uptos to your mother and sister 
when you’ve moved there.” 

, Mae is = rof Le a os ee 

aughing most hyste ; for, brave 
as she had been in the face of trouble, good 
fortune almost took her by surprise. 

“But, oh, mother, if you’ll only kiss me, 
and say that Petal a « I'm going to be so 
we Fo you'll only do that.”’ 

nd Mrs. Wynhart did so from the very 
bottom of her heart. 

Neither was it an act of hy y- 

For Winifred engaged to a man worth 
five thousand dollars was a different sort of 
person from Winifred who had resolved to 
inarry a pauper. 

And this was the sort of logic by which 
rg Wynhart argued her way through 
ife. 

Squire Sandiman’s will was so different 
from the way in which people generally 
had interpreted it. 

Simeon, with his thousand dollars in 
cash, wasall very well; but the Beach 
Farm had sold for much wore, and the dis- 
inherited nephew had become the hero of 
the day. 

How was Squire Sandiman to have fore- 
seen all this? 

But Winifred cared little for all that. 

She had loved Jack before, and she loved 
him now. 

It was nice to be married at home, in a 
new white dress,with Luella to arrange her 
hair, and she was glad that they all liked 
Jack so much. 

But she loved him, nothing else mattered 
much — she loved him, and that was 
enough. 

el 

SMOKING IN Russ1a.—The smoke which 
most forces itself upon the attention of 
travelers in Kussia is neither the smoke of 
the peasaut’s hut nor the vapor from ‘‘flain- 
ing towns.”’ 

fe is the smoke caused by the burning of 
tobacco in the debatable and much-debated 
fashion pursued in the countries of Western 
Europe. Here, however, lack of power or 
want of will to smoke is well-nigh unintel- 
ligible. A man who objects to smoking is 
a much more insufferable nuisance than the 
man who insists upon smoking. To tell the 
truth, however, neither of these two classes 
exists in this country. 

The Russians do not divide society into 
sinokers and non-smokers; they decline to 
inake railway carriages a sort of battle- 
ground for those who love the weed and 
those who do not; they refrain from sug- 
gesting, either by word or deed,that a man’s 
social qualities or respectability can be at 
all correctly inferred froin his attitude to- 
wards tobacco. The reason tor this is that 
in Russia everybody smokes, and provision 
is made accordingly. Save the church, no 
place is there sacred from the weed. Every 
chamber of every well-kept house has its 

lace for the reception of cigar-ashes. Hotels 
ve similar conveniences, sinoking being 
practiced as well as permitted in every ac- 
cessible apartment in these buildings. In 
England, the railway traveler is left to dis- 
pose of his ny eae either by depositing 
thein on the floor of the com ment or by 
disposing of them through the window. In 
the former case the result is always un- 
cleanliness—in the latter the wind some- 
times interferes with the sinoker’s project, 
not always to the convenience of his fellow- 
ngers. Here railway authorities pro- 
vide a sinall box or receptacle in each car- 
riage for the use of those who smoke. The 
“tobacco question” is all the finore easy to 
deal with in Russia for the reason that wo- 
men smoke as well asinen. The Russians 
thermmselves—I am here giving a masculine 
opinion of the masculine sex—are inclined 
to disparage feminine indulgence in the 
weed and to regard the women who smoke 
as socially ‘‘fast.’’ Itis true enough that 
one sees few women smoking there in the 
street. 

Public use of tobacoo in the daytime is 
confined among the female sex to the 
sant classes. Atthe saine time disinclina- 
tion to be considered ‘‘fast’’ is no proof of a 
woman's incapacity to consume large quantl- 
ties of tobacco. 


Asa matter of fact the middle and the 
upper classes in St. Petersburg are all of | 
| them, with rare exceptions, inveterate 


smokers. The silver or gold case ls much 
more indispensable than a fan © a lad 
mixing in rere f To be without cigars 
to be careless of one’s rep For a 
guest, lady or goatiomse, to decline a 
cheroot is one of inmost serious social of- 
fensea, that can be 


nifred a-° 


__ Bric-a-Brac. 


nao at i nn boon nde Ugur 
ve ines o 


In former days, in Ceylon, they 
Wy Moe the ends of their ’ over 
the draught-board. Two sit down 


with a fire burning, whereon was set a 
ot walnut or sesame oil, while beside it 
asmall hatchet with an exceed 
edge. The loser his hand u a 
stone, and the winner chopped off a 

when the mutilated | pg plu into 
the boiling oil and cauterised. 
Some mwnen, fond of the t unskilful 
< unlucky, had every finger shorn of its 


ps. 
Gzuttine a Livine.—It is said that 
London there is a class oft people whose pro- 
fession it is to rise before day and commence 
their perigrinations about 
searching for objects lost 
vious night and evening by the million and 
a half who swarm the stroets, 
sons often inake fortunes. Their gainscan- 
not be but enormous. Especially as steal- 


peShebly oltbue , and pocket-picking, are 


5 


sf 
+E 


i 
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ral sources of emolument. 
Another one of the London professions is 
dust sifting, in which very valuable jewels, 
money, etc. etc., often reward the persever- 
ance of the industrious. 
Suv&RsTITIONS.—In the West Indies 
when a glass cracks suddenly in a house 
foretells a death, and a hors® stopping be- 
fore a house and neighing is also a sign of 
death. Ifa cock crows in a house a stran- 
ger may beexpected. In the South Ameri- 
can colonies no Catholic cuts a banana 
across. The fruit when so cut shows a 
mark which is thought to resemble a cruci- 
fix. The number of years it will take be- 
tore a pine plant bears fruit depends on the 
number of chops ove with the hoe before 
placing the plant In the ground. Black peo- 
ple, as a rule, before drinking pour a — 
tity of the liquid on the und. “ 
hen drink she litt she head to God and say, 
‘Tank you ;’ when man drink he drink and 
says nuffin.” 
HE Pigty or GREAT MEN.—AIl the 
generals of antiquity were remarkable 
or their piety. Epamninondas, the deliverer 
of his country, had the character of the moat 
religious of men; Xenophon, the model of 
conquerers, gave himselt out to be the son 
of Jupiter. mong the Roinans,the ancient 
consuls ot the re lic, a Cincinnatus, a Fa- 
bius, a Paulus Amilius, a Scipio, placed all 
their reliance on the deity of the capital ; 
Pompey marched to battle imploring the 
divine assistance ; Cesar pretended to be of 
celestial descent ; Cato, his rival, was con- 
vinced ot the imimortality of the soul; Bru- 
tus, his assassin, believed the existence of 
supernatural powers; and Augustus, his 
successor, reigned only in the name of the 


= 


Tue First “BuLu.”’—In Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost there are several instances of that 
figure of » h called a “bull.” A writer, 
in one of the English periodicals, has dis- 
covered the first example of this rhetorical 
blunder in Anacreon, who, in an ode which 
winds up in praise of woman, treats us to 
the following specimen of natural history ; 
‘* ‘Nature hath given, (for their weapons of 
offence and defence,) horns to bulls, hoofs 
to horses, swiltness to hares, a cavern of 
teeth to lions; to fishes the peed of swim- 
— > birds the power of flying; to man 
she iven wisdom.’ For woman, she 
had nothing left. Whatthen did she give 
her ?—Beauty."’ Is beauty nothing? He 
afterwards tells us, that this same beauty is 
more terrible in its effect than fire and 
united. 

THx NUMBER OF MARKS.—A rapid pen- 
inan can write thirty words in a minute. 
To do this he must draw his pen through a 
space of a rod, sixteen and a-half feet. In 
forty minutes his pen travels a furlong. 
We make on an average sixteen curves or 
turns of the pen in writing each word. 
Writing thirty words in a minute, we must 
make 480 to each ininute ; in an hour 28,800; 
in a day of only five bours, 144,000; in a 
year of 300 days, 43,200,000. The man who 
made 1,000,000 strokes with his pen in a 
inonth was not at all remarkable. Many 
inen, newspaper writers for instance, make 
4,000,000. Here we have in the 
gate, a mark 300 miles long to be on 
paper inayear, In inaking each letter of 
the ordinary alphabet we inust make from 
three to seven turns of the pen, or an aver- 
age of three and a-half to four. 

THe Manicurge.—A New York letter 
says: ‘When iny time came I sat in a row 
with five other ladies, allin the easiest of 
arm-chairs,and with napkins in our 
laps. Finger-bowls of stain lass on 
plates of painted French china, tilled with 
tepid water perfumed, and containing an 
acid to soften the skin, were given us, aud 
solemnly we sat and soaked our fingers for 
fifteen minutes. At the end of that time an 
Operator on a low stool seated herself betore 
me, and dried one band, posed iton a pink 
satin cushion, and with a fine steel instru- 
ment quickly scraped ef all the soft skin 
round the nail, then she filed it into a point 
at the top, and clipped the sides with shar 
scissors ; then she rubbed a red salve, call 
rosaline, over it, wi it off and proceeded 








to polish with the diamond powder, using 
| the palm of her hand, until the nail fairly 


glittered, and finally warm water, castile 
— and a soft brush left it clean, smooth 
and shining. The process was repeated on 


every finger, and in half an hour, for the 
sum of one dollar and fifty centa, was finish- 
| ed,and the result was ten pink and brilliant 
weapons of defence so sharp and pointed as 
to suggest the advantages of peace. The 
fashion of wearing these long and pointed 
nails has become s0 exaggerated that it ne- 
cousitates long-fingered gloves and extreme 
| care to prevent them from breaking off.” 
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LET’S TAKE THIS WORLD. 





BY THOMAS MOORE. 





Let's take this world as some wide scene, 

Through which, in frail but #woyant boat, 
With skies now dark, and now serene, 

thou and T must Boat, 

Beholding oft, on either shore, 

Bright spots where we should love to stay— 
But time plies ewift his flying oar, 

And on we speed, far, far away. 


Bhould chilling winds and rains come on, 
We'll raise our awning ‘gainst the shower, 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And siniling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
But happy, while ‘tis thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 


Bo reach we both at last that fail 
Down which life's currents all must go; 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all 
To sink into the vold below, 
Nor ev'n that hour shall want its charms, 
If side by side still fond we keep, 
And, calmly in each other's arms, 
Together linked go down the steep. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF &8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XXXIII.—[CONTINVED.] 
WOULD not on any account tell you,”’ 
laughed Tosslande. 

“You would go to see her if I did, and 
all your contempt for civilization would not 
save you from boing the maddest of the 
tnad who run after her chariot wheels.” 

“Hyperbolical as ever!" returned Lord 
Enderby, witha slight smile. 

“How is Anne, and where is she ?”’ 

“Oh, with her aunt at the old place ! 

“You will goand see them ?" 

“I don't know, Lady Brentwyche and I 
have not been good friends of late. 

“We parted in great anger two years ago 
at Nice. 

“I believe I threatened her with annthila- 
tion.” 

“Which is the next thing to Nihilism,”’ 
said the old airy Marquis, with his usual 
lightness. 

“T dare say you quarreled over that 
tayveth. 

“J don’t believe in it in the least as a real 
power, you Know.” 

Lord Enderby only smiled; he seldom 
talked seriously to Lord Tosslande, 

‘Does Lady Brentwyche mean to stay in 
London till the end of the season ?"’ he 
usked. 

“I think so. 

“Then she returns to Italy forthe winter, 
I believe. 

“She can do as she likes now, you see, 
for she has plenty of money. . 

“I beg your pardon, Enderby,” 

“Never mind; IT must learn to hear Lady 
Brentwyche congratulated on her great 
gain, which was my loss,” 

“But every one Knows vou never cared 
for the money.” 

“It was Brentwyche money. 

“I shall be glad when it goes to Lady 
Anne. 

“IT will give her a call to-morrow after- 
noon ; tell her so if you see her. 

“She is used to the wartare betwoen aunt 
und ine; she will not mind it if we quar- 
rel again.”’ 

With this they parted. 

Lord Enderby entered his club; the Mar- 
puis, who picked up his living like a bird, 
inall sorts of ways, went on to the city to 
see sandry promoters of companies, in 
whose flourishing prospectuses his noble 
name often appeared as chairman or di- 
recblor, 

In this way his marquisate became useful 
and brought hin quite an income,which he 
spent mostly on himself, losing, however, 
un equitable share to his friends at billiards 
and cards. 

That evening, to Lord Enderby’s sur- 
prise, the Marquis called on him. 

“I thought you would be at home by your- 
self, like an Egyptian mummy in his case,’’ 
he said. 

“I am come to carry you off to the opera, 
Enderby.” 

“I am not civilized enough yet. 

“I landed in England but two days ago. 

““My ears are tuned to sweet sounds; even 
the ‘music of the future’ will not move me.”’ 

*T will take no excuse. 

“T have seen Anne,and she says you must 


“Here are our stall-tickets, 
“She was very liperal; she gave them to 


a.” 

Lord Enderby laid down his book, his 
face growing 
that seized on him. 

Anne surely had some reason for send- 
ing hin this inessage. 

“] will go with you,"’ he said quietly, his 
words a8 ineasured and slow as though his 
heart was beating without pain or passion. 

It was a benefit-night. 

The streets near the theatre were filled 
with carriages; corridors and staircase were 
filled with a well-dressed mob. 

“She draws tremendously,’’ 
roaslande, in bis airy way. 

“She is such a favorite that on the nights 
she 2 people fight for places.’’ 


said Lord 


Lord Enderby not ey. 
He could not say, ‘Who is she ?”’ 
Just now, in the fever of his tear 


BE 


bope, be could not have endured any hu 
but Anne's to breathe Grace’s na:ne 
in his ears 


| 





| 


Being a benefit-n 
was strangely mixed. 

Different acts of different operas were to 
be performned, and between the acts there 
was to be a short concert. 

ae of the great stars of the musical 
world lent their talent on this night to the 
beneficiaire; hence the attraction was of an 
unusual sort, and the house was crammed 
from roof to baseiment. 

The brilliant audience clapped its old ta- 
vorites with fervor, and yet, when the cur- 
tain had fallen on the last act of Don Gio- 
vanni, there was a hush of expectance in 
their silence which spoke more eloquently 


than their applause. 
again on La Sonnain- 


ht, the entertainment 


The curtatn rose 
bula. 

The heroine was Grace. 

She was beautiful—wondrously beautiful; 
yet it was not her beauty which inade her 
extraordinary charm. 

It was because in her the audience recog- 
nized a typical living figure of the poetic 
spirit of inusic in its purest, divinest es- 
rence. 


Their opepenete pity, their syinmpathetic | 


triumph followed her in every phase of the 
story, through every passage of the music, 


which she sang as only genius, poetry and | € ; 
‘ | Tosslande ; “she is unmarried. 


music blended in one woman could sing. 
She chartned, she enchanted, she filled 
all hearts with joy or sorrow as her song 





rushed forth froin her lips, speaking her | 


passion, ber grief, or her happiness. 
What she felt all felt; she carried 
every heart with her through the play. 
And, whev the cloud that divided her 
from her lover was lifted, and the glory of 


love and innocence was hers again, her , 


burst of joy electrified the audience. 

The house literally rose at her, handker- 
chiets were waved and flowers were thrown 
at her feet. 

But these were not the best tributes she 
received. 

They lay in tears, in suppressed sobs, and 
in the drawn breath a 
many whose memories were awakened, 
whose souls in sorrow went back at abound 
to early innocent joy which could return to 
them no more. 

The curtain fell,but she was called before 
it; and then the house rose again, not this 
time partly in hushed silence and breathless 
enthusiasin, but with an outburst that spoke 
of tension relieved, of voices and feelings 


° — 


- «And how much of this is true, old chap- 
je $°° : 

“Ob, both accounts are veracions, though 
they sound contradictory * 

“But the greatest mystery about her is 
that she is never allowed any freedom and 
very little money, though she earns such 
immense suins."’ 

“Oh, come,’’ ex postulated Lord Soulis, 
‘you are drawing oe tone - stad a 

“T am speaking plain truth. 

“All her engagements are made by a man 
named Delgado—a very handsome fellow, 
who plays the Count—I hope she will never 
let him play the lover. 

“He acts abominably; he is always watch- | 
ing ber, but ry 7 pretty well. 

“He limps in his gait, sothere are some 
parts he can’t play; then he stands at the 
side-scenes and watches her. 

“Somehow everybody hates him. 

“But he isin all her engagements and 
takes all her money.” 

“Then I suppose the wretch is her hus- 
band ?”’ 

Lord Enderby grasped the arm of the 
stall—his frame quivered from head to 
foot ; he kept his anger silent by a great ef- 
fort. 

“Nothing of the kind,” 





resumed Lord 


“Don't you see in the bill she is Made- 
moiselle Reno? 

“And why she takes that name is another 
romantic story.” ; 

“Tt is all romance,” said his son. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,’ returned 
the Marquis. 

“Her tather is a Nihilist, and 
name to hide his real one. 

“He isin a Russian prison, or exiled to 
Siberia—I torget which. 

“And there isa rumor that she 


. 


bears that 





too is a | 


| Nihilist, and all her money yoes to the 
Nihilists.” 

“The brigands!"’ exclaimed Lord Sou- | 
lis. | 


pale silence of | 


repressed that rushed forth now in wave | 


upon wave of sound, flowing, ebbing, re- 
pont falling at last into silence only be- 
cause the lovely figure had vanished towards 
whose feet the sea of voices rolled. 

“What do you think of her ?"’ asked the 
Marquis, 

Lord Enderby started at the question as a 
man awakened from a trance. 

W hat did he think of her ? 

Of whom ? 

Of his Red Riding-hood, his Grace, the 
forlorn child-waif he had rescued in the 
road and gathered to his heart of hearts, to 
cherish for ever ? 

A sort of amazement came over him at the 
question—an amazement composed ot sor- 
row, anger, passion, unutterable. 

Why, she was his—his very own ! 

No one had a right to demand what he 
thought of her; his thoughts of her were 
sacred to her and himself. 

“Ah, I see you are struck dumb!” 
laughed the Marquis. 

“You are chained to her chariot-wheels 
now, like the rest of us. 

“Anne ought to have known better than 
make me bring you here. 

Still Lord Enderby gave no answer. 

The great heart-ache in him was bring- 
ing a flood of bitterness with every 
thought. 


“Fancy that lovely creature singing for 
them, working for them, earning fabulous 
suins to buy them cigars and dynamite! 

“Oh, the story won't hold ground a mo- 
ment!” 

“Yet lassure you I have heard froma 
high quarter that there is truth in it.”’ 

“Tf there is, it’s a shau.e! 


“Weshould not allow it in India,’’ re- 
turned the young man. 
“I begin to think Europe is ‘used 


up.’ 

“Where does Mademoiselle Keno live?” 
he asked. 

The Marquis laughed. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “but T do know 
she hasa most extraordinary duenna or 
companion, who never leaves her: and I | 


' know she sees no one. 


| 


| in London, but not « manager would look 


The pangs of jealousy, of wrath, of pas- | 
_ Sionate longing were working like madness 
| in his brain. 
| The long enforced separation from his | 
_ love seemed to him inore cruel than he had 
| believed it to be, more cruel than he could 


bear. 
For a full minute he lost the sense of out- 


ward things; he neither heard nor saw, nor 


felt the crowd around him. 

He saw only Grace ; he felt only her pres- 
ence ; he knew only that her image was fill- 
ng Suey avenue of his soul. 

is eyes had looked upon her face again ; 
this was the joy, the wonder, tne delight, 
the anguish unutterable, all entangled in 
one vast wave of emotion sweeping over 
him, drowning his spirits in its depths, 

Voices around him speaking of Grace 
aroused him,bringing back his vague anger 


against all the world, who stood there to be- | 
hold her, to hear her, to admire and praise | 


her. 
“Here's Soulis waiting to shake hands 


_ with you,” obserted the Marquis. 
“Do let us be silent,’ said young Lord | 


e with the sudden thought — 


| 


Soulis. 
‘Talk is dreadtul when one's heart is ach- 

for the sound of one voice only.” 

rd Enderby turned and looked at him. 
He was Anne's brother; but for this, it 
might have fared iil with him at this mo- 
ment. 

“T arrived from India only yesterday.” 
he observed, as if that look had made him 


in 


think it necessary to apologize, ‘‘so my en- | 


thusiasm is excusable. 

“Who is she? 

‘‘Where does she come from? 

*T am burning with curiosity.”’ 

These questions he addressed to 
father. 

‘“‘My dear fellow, people say a thousand 
things about her. 

“Some deciare she is a member ofa prince- 
ly house—niece of the Duke di \ akc 
rs swears she was once a 
t even, and Lady Brentwyche discover- 

ber genius, and a Rey coarse relative 

paid for the training in Italy.” 


his 


Th 


divia ; | 
peasant, a ser-.| eyes of his spirit, brought to h 





| Florence, Paris, and now here. 


“She lives aimost secluded lite and ac- 
cepts very few invitations.” 

ord Enderby heard all this without re- 
mark; but he asked a question now, with 
voice and lips searcely steady. 

“Does that man Delgado assuine any kind 
of guardianship over her, or livein the 
same house with her?” he said. 

“Oh, no! , 

“She lives with her guardian—the rela- 
tive I — of—and his wife. 

“T believe she insisted on the wife joining | 
them more than a year ago when she was 
starring it at Milan. 

“Tt was there she gained her first great 
success, 

“Since then she 


has sung at Vienna, 


‘‘People say she tried foran engagement 


at her. 

“She wanted the foreign stamp, you see, | 
then.” 

“Soshe is English?” 
Soulis eagerly. 

“She is Italian ; but her mother was Eng- 
lish,"’ answered Lord Enderby. 
“Oh, you know something of her!’’ ex- 
claimed the young man. ’ 
‘Do tell me if there isa word of truth in 
this Nihilist story.”’ 
“Her father is a Nihilist, 
Siberia. 

“IT can tell you no more.” 

During this conversation the stage had 
not been idle or empty; but not one of these 
three men had heard or heeded the pertor- 
mance. 

When the curtain fell they conld searcely 
have told the name of the piece. . 

“Now for the concert,” said the Marquis, 
turning over his prograinme. 

“She appears again in that. 

“When I have heard her, 1 shall go." 

| 


interposed Lord 


condemned to 


“So shall I,’ observed his son. 

“I see she plays a solo onthe violin in 
the concert, and sings a song. 

“Itis strange sheshould be a violinist— | 
nothing very great in that, I expeet—but, if 
she were not a singer,she would bea splen- 
did actress—such power of displaying | 
emotion, and yet such command over | 
It? 

“I should like to see her in tragedy.” 

Not great on the violin ! 

Lord Enderby siniled sadly. 

The flood of music that had poured down 
the narrow turret-stairs at Caermorran stil] 
haunted hin; the song of the sea beneath | 
the golden shade of beech-trees in the gar- 
den still brought him the lull! of the waves; 
the deep, divine, dark sheen of the heaving 
waters beneath the blue of the Cornish sky, 
the face of his child leaning on Grace's 
shoulder, the smile on her lips, her glo- 
rious voice, the sunshine, the shadows, the 
love that encompassed them about—all 
caine back in the vision surrounding it like 
a halo. ; 

And it was here again, brought to the | 
heart by | 
one touch of divinest sk1il. 

Lost in thought, he nad not noted the rise 
of the curtain. 


| did 


| contrary, full of talk. 


Now he ae his eyes b man saw Grace 
n—no longer Amina the protent-gir 
wet clothed like a princess in the sheen > 
satin and glimmer ot Is. 

His eyes devou ber, his heart beat 
loud and fast; her name s to his lips, 
but he held it back, and, bending forward 
for asingle instant her am inet his, and 
their spirits rushed together, then 

And, that moment of ecstasy passed, he 
felt alone and forsaken 

If she had been greatly moved, she had 
not betrayed it. 

Her touch was firm, her hand untremb- 
ling; that wonderful power which enabled 
her always to calm and still her emotion 
stood by her now. 

Had she seen him ? 

Had she noticed him before ? 

Surely yes, or she would not now be 
playing this weird wild music that brought 

k every memory of Caermorran. 

Suddenly, a8 she moved her hand, he 
saw that she wore but one ring—it was his 
—the old Milpreve ring, round which su- 
perstition had woven so strange a story. 

He recognized it with a rush of joy, then 
with a shudder of pain. 

The new story engraved on it had a deeper 
meaning, a more dreadful legend than the 
old one. 

He should take it from her. 

She should have the pearls now. 

On a table by her side he saw a bouquet 
of forget-mne-nots; it was another touch of 
memory that brought visions with it. 

She played on amid a breathiess si- 
lence—the flutter of a handkerchief in the 
deep stillness was distinctly, impatiently 
heard. 

It was a silence to be felt, and through it 
there thrilled and ran a story making all 
the human hearts there one heart, beating 
with the same joy, yearning with the same 


* 


| pity, shrinking with the same pain. 


She played trom no written music. 

The depths and heights of inner music in 
her soul were large and divine and inex- 
haustible as nature, as the infinite love and 
beauty from which she thered the in- 
spiration which gave her hand an angel’s 


| skill 


From so beautiful a soul, so lovely ana- 
ture as hers, the utterance could be only 
divine. 

It hushed the voices of the world, false 
dreams fled before it, and the sick spirit of 
city-life, tossed from wave to wave of 
unrest, folded its weary wings in sudden 

ace. 

Her hand ceased its cunning; but the 
silence of that peaceful rapture she had laid 
upon so inany hearts was not broken. 

They were spell-bound still, fastened in 
a strong enchantment, lips and eyes and 


breath chained to the visions she had 
raised. 
She took her flowers in her hand and 


, Inoved away, with just one upward glance, 


a half smile,as if she thanked them for their 
patient listening. 

Then a gentleman came forward to lead 
her away, and only now did the audience 
awake from its trance. 

Then arose a scene of enthusiasm not 


| easily to be wees, 


Grace stood t 
ealm. 
In her clingin 


rough it all composed and 


white dress she seemed a 


_ beautiful statue just imbued with a gentle, 
| quiet breath of life. 


, 


The cries of ‘*Encore 1’ were persistent, 
but Grace could not yield to them; hand 
and heart were weary. 

Her large eyes looked torth pleadingly, 
her hands were clasped, as if in emtreaty. 

The audience responded to the mute ap- 


| peal, and stifled their selfish ery. 


In another instant she had vanished 
from their view. 

The stage was mere boards when she was 
gone, and the peopie on it were only shad- 


| OWS; they scarcely seemed alive. 


The intense full life of genius in her made 
other lives appear dull and quenched. 

“What a woman!” said the airy Marquis, 
drawing a long breath. 

“If all women resembled her,there would 
be no inconstancy.”’ 

“I wish you would not talk,”’ said his son 
impatiently. 

‘You never understand when one wants 
to be quiet.” 

Then in an undertone he murmured : 


‘So constant as her heart would be, 
So fickle as it must, 

*T were well for others as for me 
*Twere dry as summer dust.’’ 


The conclusion of the verse rap- 
idly through Lord Enderby’s mind ; but he 
not utter the lines : 


**Excitements come and act and speech 
Fiow freely forth; but no— 

Nor they, nor aught beside, can reach 
The buried world below.** 


The half-quenched sorrow, the “buried 
world’ within him, which he had kept 
down by the stir*and excitement of travel, 
had arisen now in its strength,and he fought 
with it no longer. ? 

The renewal of love after absence 15 
stronger than its beginning, and the citadel 
of the heart vields to it far more quickly. 

“Does she appear again to-night ?’’ he 
asked. 

Young Soulis nodded, and handed him 4 
prograinme 

His speech seemed locked up in silence ; 
he was drinking “‘a beaker full of the wart! 
south ;”’ his thoughts were in cloudland. 

His father, whose memory had no care* 
and his imagination no fears, was, on the 


“This is her best song, the gem of the 
evening,” he said to Lord Enderby,tapp!0g 
wae? he cen w with a long thin finger. 

t 


7 immensel pular. 
‘People somehow apply the words to her- 





we 











If, and she cheered to the echo, but 
por poe 5 this ’ 
“I believe the audience would sob aloud 


if she sang it twice,or else they feel it would 
spoil the effect ; perbaps that’s it.’’ 

“You are siimply horrible with your sup- 
positions,”’ inter his son. 

“She sings neither for effect,nor for fame, 





nor for money. 

“She sings simply because she has the di- 
vine gift of song.” 

The Marquis smiled, and talked on ina | 
subdued tone. 

His chatter was as importunate asthe buzz | 
of flies, yet he ineant to be good-natured. 

These two, he fancied, bad never heard 
Grace before, so he was making himself a 
sort of showinan to the new and fayorite 
singer. 

e subdued into silence amid low cries of 

“Hush !”? when Grace ap n. 

She held a sheet of music 1n her hand. 

Lord Enderby noted that it trembled 
slightly. 

he orchestra played the first bars of the 

acoompaniimeht; he recognized the air: it 
was the same that had met hiin on the night 
he returned from the sea,when it had fallen 
on his heart like the cry of Jeptha’s daughter 
= song of the victiin who loves and 

e8. 


REQUIESCAT. 
*Strew on her roses, roses 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah, would that J did too! 


**Her mirth the world required ; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee, 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be, 


**Her life was turning, turning 
In mazes of heat and sound ; 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round, 


**Her cabined ample spirit 

It fluttered and failed for breath ; 
To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty Hall of Death." 


There were no cries of “Encore !’’ when 
this song was finished; there was no vocif- 
erous applause ; there was only the tribute 
of tears and silence. 

The words, written by one of England’s 
sweetest, purest poets, were known to 
many; but the music—Grace’s own—was 
wild, erm pathetic, most strange and 
wonderful. 

There was more 1n it than met the ear; it 
touched the eternal harmonies that chain- 
ber in the human soul. 

Lord Enderby rose, without a word of 
greeting to his companions, and made his 
way out intothe open air. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ET us go round to the stage door,’’ said 
Lord Soulis. 
“TI want to catch a last glimpse of 
her.”’ 

“It is quite useless, my boy. 

“No one gets a word, no one gets a look 
from her. 

“But, if you are bent on going, let us start 
at once.”’ 

“IT believe none of your romances about 
her,”’ returned the young man, with an 
angry laugh. 

“I'll get introduced to her before Iam 
two days older.”’ 

“How will you manage that ?’’ 

“Through Anne. 

“She knows her; she has 
often in her letters to me. 


mentioned her 


| axe of steain, the twentieth will be the cen- 





“But I took little note tu it then, not be- 
inginterested as I ain now.” 

“Well, it Anne introduces vuu, take care 
of your heart. > 

“You men trom India, fall in love too 
rapidly whenon English ground; and the 
House of Tosslande has never yet takena | 
wife from the stage.”’ 

“Considering the dilapidated state of the 
House of Tosslande,’’ returned his son, a 
little grimly, “it would not be a bad specu- 
lation to marry a woman who can earn 
thirty thousand a year.” } 

‘In our tamwily we are not used to live on 
the earnings of women,”’ retorted the Mar- 
quis, in a nettled tone. 

He had looked upon his son’s words as a | 
reproach, and he resented thein. 

6 was unused to reproaches. 

He wasa man whom no one thougit of 
blaming ; he was regarded simply as un- 
lucky, and his feelings were so highly sen- 
sitive that he always expected them iv be 
considered. 

“TI would rather give my nate to a lad 
who gained money honorably than sell it 
to shady public companies,”’ rejoined Lord 
Soulis. Ra Se 

“I should have less compunction in liv- 
ing on her money than on theirs. 

‘‘But I should do neither.”’ 

“Are we quarrelling?’’ asked the Mar- | 
quis, in quite a broken-hearted tone. 

“‘My dear boy, this is dreadful. 

“You have no respect for my feelings. 

“You should not throw it in my teeth | 
that I avail inyself of my poor opportuni- 
ties to live without being a burden Ww my 
dear girl and yourself.’’ 

As usual, the sensitive nature conquered 
the honest one; Lord Soulis felt self-re- | 
proach ful. 

“All right, old fellow !’’ he said. 











“T believe you stumble through life in 
the best way you can. 

“And I must gay you are ulways 
joll 


“Your clouds are never without a silver 
lining, though } inay have 
ing at all. 

‘sHere we are, out m the 
vorite electric light.’ 

This was the way Lord Tosslande liked 
to be talked to; he hated seriousness in con- 
versation or in action, and his son 


Our purse ho 


giare of ir la 


| yoice— 


_T'll never believe that one,” 


never | 


6 a ~ es Ge 7. * ¢ 
4 » . 5 . ’ 
thought of calling tee teats pets a 
to him as father ; it would have been too 
ridiculous. 


His feelings now being quite soothed, he 
arswered cheertully a much in the tone 
in which he sometimes addressed a meet- 
ing of ardent shareholders— 

“There is no doubt it will be the Light 
and the great Force of the future. 

“The vineteenth century has been the 


= ot electricity " 
_ “Electricity will doubtless play a b part 
in ppt de be the poco. of Wot 
saic r nilis, clapping hi ld- 
father on the back. ages Pete gos 
“And Iam sorry you andI will both 
have our electricity quenched by that 
me, 
“Now let us see if we cannot struggle 
through this human block to a good 
place. 


“This crowd is here only to look ata 
woman, and you and I are as eager as 
any. 

**You see how fast my prophecy is gettin 
fulfilled ; we are heiplag the world oe its 
road into the next century.” 

‘I see you are falling headlong in love,” 
said the Marquis. 

“And what is a man worth if he is not in 
love? 

“He wastes away his life; he makes no 
home for himselt; he gains no standing- 
place; he oughtto be broomed out of the 
world.”’ 

“You are excited,” returned his father, 
“or lam sure you would not say this to 
me. 

“You would not forget that I have to live 
niy life at clubs and hotels, always home- 
less, always alone.” 

“You are out of the running, old 
boy. e 
“I don’t allow you to be sentimental at 
your age. 

“Club and hotels are the right things for 
you.” 

“At my age! 

“My dear Soulis——”’ 

“Hush! 

‘Here she comes !”’ 

Lord Soulis grasped his father’s arin, 
and bent his young blonde head forward 
eagerly. 

Rady seoy carriage, with two dark bays, 
8 by the door. 

Grace stepped through it, leaning on 
Molly’s arm. 

The light fell full on her face; it looked 
very pale, but it was the paleness of a white 
and lovely lily. 

Close by her, but nottouching her, there 
walked a woman who looked like a far- 
mer’s wife, thought she wore the dress of a 
fashionable lady. 

This was Mrs. (iregory Blake. 

Gregory himself headed the procession, 
clearing the way by his burly form. 

In an instant Grace and her two compan- 
ions were in the carriage, Gregory mounted 
the box, and the coachinan drove rapidly 
away. 

Asthe carriage moved, a tall figure was 
seen which had stood to the last by the car- 
riage door perhaps in the hope of a greeting 
not given. 

The face of this nan, now turned on the 
crowd, was remarkable, not only for its ex- 
treme beauty, but for a certain set rigid ex- 

ression of hatred and despair which made 

is features for a moment bloodless and 
caused his head and tace wo stand out dis- 
tinctly by itself, asif held inthe air by an 
invisible hand. 

This strange illusion, like a vision of hor- 
ror, lasted only a second, tor the man _ re- 
covered himselt instantly and vanished 
within the stage door. 

“What an extraordinary tace—handsoine, 
but repelling! 

“It isa pity he limps,’”’ observed Lord 
Soulis. 

“Who or what was he looking at? 

“T should not like to be the fellow looked 
at like that.” 

“Hush! 

“Come away. 

“T’ll tell you in a moment.”’ 

They walked on till clear of the crowd; 
then the Marquis said in a = grave 


“Didn't you see Enderby? 


> : , ; 
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a 





“Tt’s very strange, but it was at him the 
inan was locking. 
“Tt was the fellow who ucted the Count— | 








“And, ifone meetsber rarely at recep- 
tions or halis, it is the saine thing. 

“Mrs. Blake, with her look and 
her provincial accent, is ever by her side 
her husband is bovering near; and 
odiously handsome man, with his slee 
snake-eyes, issure to be close at ’ 
ware every look, listening to every 
word.”’ 

“Then certainly she is in the claws of the 
Philistines, and it would be a good deed to 
rescue her,'’ said Lord Soulis. 

“Yes, but who is todo it? Who has the 
right to intertere ?”’ 

“A husband would,” said Soulis, sucking 
his cane thoughtfully. 

“His right would-be pretty clear.” 

“That's just it—it is to keep her trom 
marrying that she is guarded so closely. 

“Frantic men have sent her no end of 
gifts and letters, and all have heen re- 
turned. 

“The lame man answers all letters ; none 
reach her hands.’"’ 

“‘Why,she is a prisoner then !”’ exclaimed 
the young man. 

“Something like it. 

“Now good night. 

“I am waited for at my club; I promised 
to take a hand at whist.” 

‘Good night, old chappie,” said 
other. 

And this strange father and son parted. 

Some old fascination drew the young man 
back to the Opera-house. 

He expected nothing, he hoped for noth- 
ing in doing this; he was moved merely by 
a sort of blind instinct, such as makes a dog 
return again and again to stare at some ob- 
ject he cannot understand. 

Strings of carriages were being driven 
rapidly away. 

Ard Soudis avoided thein, and got into 
the by-street where the stage door stood. 

It was very quiet. 

A solitary cab passed him and disappear- 
ed, a little group of men by the door scat- 
tered theinselves with polyglot good 
nights. 

nly two remained, talking earnestly. 

One ot these was Delgado. 

The young Lord Soufis recognized him 
instantly, nut by his singular beauty only, 
but by the white look of hatred again set- 
tling on his face as he raised his hand and 
spoke in Italian, with a quiet, hissing,dead- 
ly softness, 

“Set iny name down for the task, presi- 
dent. 

“T want no lot drawn. 

‘““My hand is ready when the command 
comes.”’ 

‘*Bul no order has reached me,"’ said the 
other. 

“Weare not vindictive, and we have 
seen no absolute necessity to carry out this 
sentence.”’ 

‘There's a strong necessity now. 

“*T repeat we shall lose her if he is allow- 
ed to live. 

“And you know whata loss that would 


the 


‘““You are sure he has returned? ”’ 
“Quite sure. 
“‘T saw him. 


“He was hers ten ininutes ago, watching 
for her, seeking an opportunity to speak to 
her.”’ 

“But did not succeed ?”’ 

“No. 

“We guarded her too well. 

“But you are perfectly aware of all the 
difficulties that beset us in our wateh. 

“Tt will be impossible to keep them apart 
for long.”’ 

“And 
risk, an 
stage ?”’ 

Delgado had held his eyes bent towards 
the ground, 

He raised them at this with a lightning 
flash of hatred in thein; but he did not re- 
ply, for his glance fellon Lord Soulis, who 

assed then: now carelessly, without the 
east sign of interest on his tace. 

“Who is that young tellow?” asked Del- 
gado’s coinpanion. 

“And why is he lingering here?”’ 

“Heisone of the crutch-and-toothpick 
tribe,’’ said Deigado. 

“He does not understand 
lishmen never do, 

‘‘However, let us get inside.’’ 

‘“‘No; it is pleasanter here; it is so hot in 
that sinall stuffy rooin of yours. 

“T dare say he is waiting for some one— 


ou think they will inarry at all 
then he will remove her from the 


Italian; Eng- 


the agent I told you of, who inakesall | one of the chorus-people perhaps. 


the engagements and receives all the pay- | 
ments.” 

“Does he? 

“Then I am beginning to believe some of 
your romance, 

“T wonder why Enderb 

“Just to swell the crowd like oursel ves,”’ 
answered the Marquis. 

“He's such a grave fellow,’’ said Lord 
Soulis, biting his thuinb-nail, “that I can 


| searcely believe that.”’ 


“Oh, youtmay believe anything where 
the Reno is concerned ! 

“And, besides, if report speaks truly, she 
is an old acquaintance of his. 

“It was in his house that she 
vant, 80 people say.” 

“Any romance you 


Was a ser- 


please besides, but 
returned the 
young lord, twirling his cane angrily. 

~ «And just now you said her family was 
noble.”’ 


“So itis on her father’s side; on «her 
mother’s it is plebcian enough. 

“Didn't you see that coarse burly fellow, 

r cousin ? 

“He guards ler wv ithe alr “a farmer 

ya is @ at a snow 
Shes wort } sO Sie inust De taken 

care of; that’s bis idea. 


‘Is she always zuarded like that ?’’ 
‘Always.’ returned his father, 


was there? ”’ | 
| 


| Hungarian perhaps.’ 


“Dll try if he knows Italian. 
He stepped farther in the street and ac-, 





i 


if we have to wait long forthe end of the 
drama."’ 


“I bave said I ain ready to piay the part, 
and I am. 
“There is no necessity for lots; Iam sim- 


ply a substitute." 
scoundrels!’ said 


“The melodramatic 
—— to awe 

. are on king over some stage 
murder, after a 

“A et no; were certainly serious 
in what iney said. Y 

“I wish I could have heard all their talk ; 
but that was impossible—no getting oear 


enough.” 

Many people now from the the- 
atre—carpenters, scen musicians, 
and others. ; 

Lord Soulis thou it wise to make it 
od that he had wail for one 

hese, so he joined the crowd,taking care to 


walk so near a pof ngers that 
he might canily be apposed to be a friend 
of one among them. 

He caught a few words more, as he again 

Delgado and his friend. 

“In that case,” said the latter, “you must 
give up thisengagement,and yet orf abroad 
at an Italian theatre.” 


“Yeu; the drama could be played out” 


safely there,”’ returned Delgado, 
ali bis white tee.h in a cruel smile. 

“And the engagement could be procured 
easily enough. 

“I sup these teliows are always talk- 


ing ‘shop,’,”” thought Lord Soul 
sone ge 
“Iw all the same that I had never 
yne in so hard for Italian when I was at 
Kralta, at I teel bored and worried vow. 

“IT don’t know whether I ought to rash off 
to Scotland Yard, or go quietly to bed. 

“I vote tor bed; and to-morrow I’ll see 
what Anne thinks about it.”’ 

* * * — 2 * 


“So you have seen her?” said Lady 
Anne. 

“I need not tell you that she is the great 
sensation of the season; and she bears her 
triumph so quietly, so calinly, every one 
wonders at her simple goodness.”’ 

“Anne, I feel she is coerced. 

“T am certain she is alinost a prisoner,” 
said Lord Enderby. 

“Tell me—do you see her often ? 

“Are you allowed to speak to her freely 
and alone ?"’ 

“Thatseldom happens,’ answered Anne 
a pained expression passing over her kin 
face. 


‘‘There is nearly always some one present 
at our interviews; and if we get a little time 
alone, we are constantly interrupted.’ 

“Will she see me 7? 

‘(an she see me, do you think, Anne?” 

‘You mean, will she be permitted to see 
you? 

” «Well, then, frankly, I don’t believe she 
will.’’ 

“But they have no right,’’ began Lord 
Enderby in anger. 

“Tt is not that,”’ said Anne; “she has cour- 
age and sense; she would not submit for a 
moment to thistyranny if there were not 
some strong motive, or fear, most likely for 
others, impelling her. 

‘All the greater reason,Anne, she should 
be set free. 

“*T ain deterinined to see her and to speak 
to her, if I have w fight my way into her 
presence.” 

“There is no necessity for such strong 
measures,” said the volce of Lady Brent- 
wyche, her giddy laugh, as usual, ringing 
out with ber words, 

“How are you?” she added, holding out 
her hand to him. 

‘*We are friends, I hope 7? 

**T came into the room so quietly, you «id 
not perceive my arrival. 

“You and Anné are talking of Grace, I 
suppose 7”’ 

“I -have been telling Anne that Iain de- 
termined to see her,'’ said Lord Enderby, 
in his quietest nanner. 

“The ruffians and villains you have placed 
around her shall not deter me.’’ 

‘“The ruffian is herown cousin,’’ said Lady 
Brentwyche, laughing n; ‘and the vil- 
lains are siage-villains, I presutne.”’ 

“You know better than I what sort of 
villains they are,’’ he answered, his eyes 
ineeting hers. 

‘She will choose her friends for herself— 
they are her father’s,”’ said Lady Brent- 

wyche carelessly. 

“In a moment you can ask her if she 
will give them up to oblige you. 

“i thought I owed you some reparation 


costed Lord Soulis, who had turned in his | for my quarrel with you at Nice,so I begged 


walk and was approaching him. 


“Are you waiting for atriend?"’ he said | 


in Italian, politely. 
Lord Soulis answered hin in Hindustani, 


and taking off bis hat,gesticulated solemnly | 


with a grave face. 
Upon this Delgado’s friend laughed, and 
went back to hitn. 
“I think he is a German,” 


, 


he said, 


| 
' 
' 


“There are some Gerinans in the chorus,” | 


returned Delgado. 

“Atall events he does not comprehend 
Italian. 

“I beg you will send a mnessage to head- 
quarters at once and say how necessary it is 
to act. 

“Tt is useless to wait for the impossible; 


the man on whom the lot fell to accomplish | 


that deed will live and die where he | 
is.”’ 

“But. the lot having fallon on one man, 
it is not usual, as you know, to draw 
again 

“Such a proceeding might lead t) com- 
plications luties would shuffled off 
upon others, and, in fact n would think 


| thev could 68CA Pe mbedience. 
| ‘*Pherefore a draw jot isa final thing,even 


Gregory to bring her here this aNernoon to 
ineet you.” 

This was not the way in which Lord En- 
derby would have chosen to see Grace—in- 
deed he foresaw this interview would be 
constrained and painful; but yet the thought 

fast. 


| of it mnmade his heart beat 


The door opened, and he started and 


“or | changed color. 


It was Lord Soulis who was announced. 

After the first greetings were over, this 
young man stared about hit a iittle 
vaguely. 

He wanted to speak to his sister privately 
and yet he felt himself held back from 
making a fuss, as he called it, over a piece 
of nonsense—what seemed serious last 
night was only funny this morning—only, 
in fact, the babble of two vain actors over a 
inysterious drama. 

So Lord Soulis pressed the knob of bis 
cane against his moustache and looked 
around in a helpless way, always bringirg 
his eyes back to his sister’s face, as if for in- 
Spiratlion 

All bis talk was of Cirace 

Thé moment another spoke,and he had to 
be silent; he subsided old uncer- 
tainty and his old stare. 


into his 
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again. 
“Mr. and Mrs. e, and Mias——_"’ 
“Molly,"’ said that individual, and then 
immediately seating herselt by Lord Soulis, 


as the person towards whom she felt the 
most nity. 
“Where Grace ?"' said Lady Brent- 


wyche, an angry flush rising ly over 
her fairness. of od 


“She was wanted for a rehearsal,”’ replied 


G . 
‘Sh ""nonsenne, G oy A his wife. 
“You know quite we a 
But here one stopped, checked by a look 


from her h " 

Lady Brentwyche hed uneasily, and 
drew her sister a little 6. 

Her eyes met Lord Enderby’s, and said 
plainly : 

“You see this is not my fault.’’ 


en ean oai0, and bis fase had grown herd 


Gregory Blake, who was dressed out- 

y and had made himselt hideous in 

his attempts to be a goutiomenaes near him 

and to talk with offensive familiarity. 

“This London life is pleasanter than farm- 
ing, my lord, and pays better, too. 

“I thought first of all that I was took in, 
and should lose iny money. 

“But it was a lucky day for me when I 
— forward to help my cousin. 

“She has paid me back double all I've 
spent for her. 

“And, in fact, she’s a paying spekilation 

er. 

“Who would believe now that a mere 
slip of a girl could make so much money? 

“You and I didn’t think it when we inet 
her at old grandmother's, did we ? 

“But what do you say to it now, my 
lord ?"’ 

“I say that you and a set of villains are 
taking advan of a young girl’s inno- 
1/7 and goodness to make a inarket of 

er. 

“You are treating her like aslave—selling 
her talent and pocketing the wealth her 
genius brings you.”’ 

“Eh, what?” said Gregory, moving his 
chair a little, as if he feared a blow might 
follow such words. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’”’ ETC. 








CHAPTER XX XIV.—[(conTINUED. ] 
OU mistake,’’ said Barbara, calmly. 
“Mr. Ashley never scorned the un- 
known orphan. 
“It is to him that Iowethe best gifts I 
have. 
‘“*He offered me a home—an adoption as 
his ward, which I, and I alone, refused to 


= 

“And if hedid me injustice, it was the 
fault ot others, not his, that he deemed me 
false and unworthy. 

“You cannot sting meto resentment 
against one to whom I owe gratitude and 
reverence, and——"’ 

“And—love, no doubt,’ he said, taunt- 


“i. you please. 


“J can ruin him without pose help. 

“The proofs of your legitimacy, your 

hts, do not rest with yourself. 

“The will of Sir Geoffrey Ashley isin my 

jon, and the sole proofs wanting 
shall have in afew hours from this very 
moment. 

‘But there is one consolation I could give 
him if I chose—one gleam of brightness in 
the gloom, and it rests with you whether I 
shail withhold it or not.” 

“With me?’ said Barbara. 

“You; if you choose to withhold your oo- 
operation from one who deserves your at- 
most gratitude, I will exact to the utmost 
grain of the pound of flesh he owe me,’ 'he 
replied. 

**Now, choose.’’ 

“Why should I trust you blindly?’’ said 
Barbara, hesitatingly. 

“if you will explain fully what you want 
of me, and what your intentions to Mr. 
Ashley are, then I will answer you. 

“J am no child, nor fool, to be led and 

verned by vague words and mysterious 

ints."’ . 

“Hum-—lI think I have given you details 
enough,’’ he said, coolly, “enough to satis- 
fy any reasonable being that I h have 

6 power and will to carry out my purpose 
to the letter. 

“As to what I want of you, it is simply 
that you shall empower me, as your next 
friend, your nearest relative, to claim your 
inheritance for you, in your name, and for 
you, from the man who has so long unsurp- 
j ed it.”’ 

' My nearert relative!" said Barbara, fairly 
7 earting from her seat. 

“Then who are you?”’ 

“Oh, I am not going to take you into my 
contidence unless you give me some better 
inducement !’’ he replied, scornfully. 

“] do not perceive so much affection or 
@eference in your manner, as to tempt me 
to claim you as my natural ward and near 
relative.” 

“Then I shal! suspend wy bee gree. and 
my belief till I have some ter proof of 
ae you assert,’ said Barbara. 

“You have no instinct, then, that con- 
firms my words?"’ he said, cynically ; ‘‘but 


Just d you; true as the 
true as the God in whom, 


or ions, I believe.’’ 
He spoke sternly, and yet with a certain 
a1 look and tone that touched  Bar- 





“] will believe thy by J . 
T ampurance goes, can on 
Calves t lesoer 


who reall; and 
what relationship you enn possibly hold to 
me. 


“You are not English; but my parents, 
even by your own showing, were of this 
country.” 

“I have no blood relationship to either 
you or them,” said the man, “and yet my 
words «re true. 

“You have no nearer relative than my- 
self, except the distant cousin who has us- 
u your ts. 

“And now, bara Vere, will you em- 
power me to act for you as your guardian 
and frend?” 

“On what ty ?’’ she asked. 


“That of depriving Sidney Ashley of the 


only redeeming consolation, the only 
knowl that would take from the past 
its bi * be replied. 


“Tell me its nature, and I will decide,”’ 
said Barbara. 

Fe need not laugh so cynically,” 
she added. 

“I could not divine enough to rob you 
Fay secret, nor would betray it if I 

i ~~ 

“I believe you, I do believe you, child— 
woman that you are!’’ he said, earnestly ; 
“but still, J] will not put itin your power to 
break your word. 

“It isenough for you to know that the 
consolation I mean is to see and to recog- 
nize one whose sins against hiin were far 
less than he believes, and whoin she has 
ee to be nutmbered with the 


romise to confirm 
shall inevitably 


“And now, will you 
and help mein what 
do?" 

Barbara paused. 

It wasa perplexity that might kave be. 
wildered a far more matured and  dispas- 
sionate intellect than hers; her unselfish 
love, her disinterested devotion to Sidney 
Ashley, was contending with the natural 
repugnance to appear so ungrateful, 80 base, 
as to strip him of his heritage. 

And yet, was it well to purchase his good 
opinion at the expense of his real happiness 
or knowledge of asecret that most affected 
his ? 

There was afew moments’ deliberation, 
and then her clear sense of right prevailed. 

“T cannot promise,’’ she said; **you must 
see and know I cannot consistently with 
my own conscience. 

‘*W hatever were the sins of Mr. Ashley’s 
ancestors, he is innocent, and I will not 
move a finger in any process that would de- 
prive him of what ought to be his. 

‘“‘You must do your worst, but I will not 
help you ; nay, more, I will hinder the 
wrong tz would do him, it I can, by word 
or deed.”’ 

“And sacrifice your own  rights—the 
wealth and stationof the heiress of the 
Ashley’s?”’ he said. 

“They would be valueless to ine,” she re- 
plied, sadly. 

“Without the owner—is that it ?’’ he ask- 
ed, mockingly. 

“It is egy | to insult a woman 
gratuitouslv,’’ she replied proudly. 

“Our business is at an end now,and I 
must beg you to spare me any further need- 
less trial.’ 

Her voice trembled in spite of her efforts 
to preserve the proud composure of her 
mien, and the tears gushed to her eyes as 
she hastily rose and took a step towards the 
door before he was aware of her pur- 
pose. 

He was, however, by her side in an in- 
stant, and his hand on hers, but not harshly 
or insultingly. 

“Child,"’ said he, ‘you are worthy of the 
too-gi woman from whom you derive 
the noble nature that was so debased and 
perverted in others of your race. 

“I must tulfil the one great object of my 
life, or I might perhaps be moved by your 
noble unselfishness to pardon,for your sake 
him whom you love. 

‘*Nay, child, 1 would not wound you,” he 
added, as her cheek flushed painfully at his 
words; “I deem it no degradation tor a 
creature 80 isolated, and so impassioned as 
yourself to lavish the wealth of her best 
affection on the only being who seemed, in 
your girlish 7 im to resemble your 
own exalted ideal. 

“And one of his sins—his curse it may be 
—has been his infatuated blindness to his 
real happiness and welfare. 

‘‘But no matter. 

‘‘His fate was on him, and he has uncon- 
sciously added to its bitterness. 

“Then this is your final decision ?”’ 

“Absolutely,”’ she replied, in a low, ex- 
hausted tone, but with an unflinching firm- 
ness in the look that met his. 


80 


The man at her a moment in silence 
then stoo down and touched her brow 
with his li 


“Child,” said he, “‘you area noble crea- 
ture. 

“You will be worthy of the destiny that 
is rapidly working out for you. 

‘*Farewell !”’ 

He now led Barbara from the house with 
the grace and polish of a noble, rather than 
the humble, repelling foreigner he usually 
appeared, and was about to conduct her to 
the , where the carriage was now wait- 
ing for her. 

“T cannot leave without'Claudia,”’ she said 
suddenly stopping as she was advancing 
down the sath. 

**At least, let me hear froin her own lips 


are true—true asthe story I have | that she chooses to remain.” 
rights you hold ; | 
with all my sins 


“You inust have no anxiety for her. 

‘“‘T engage to account for my proceedings 
where she is concerned, and to prove that 
my right over her isan absolute one,’’ he 
sald, calmly. 

“But Mrs. Cowan? 


“How can I dare to return without her?” 
asked, anxiously. 

a was a in the man’s man- 
ner and tone that almost impressed her with 
awe as he replied, ‘Claudia is in her right 

lace; and it would be for others to account 
lor venturing to take her from those who 
are her only natural guardians, not for me 
to ask or permission from them. 

“But,for your sake, I will take care x- 
onerate you, and prevent any anxiety they 
may feel on her account. - 

“Re at ease on that score,my child. 

A gentle pressure of the hand on the arm 
a inomentary glance that spoke more feel- 
ing than it could have been believed those 
cynical features could wear, and then he 

ve the coacl.man a sign which a to 
Be fully understood, and the carriage drove 
rapidly off ere Barbara could weil recover 
the bewilderment of the whole scene in 
which she had been an actor. 

It was like a dream, confused, wretched, 
unintelligible, yet with a nameless horror 
that such vague and unreal visions spread 
over the mind. 

She, the child of the ety +> the cousin 
of that noble being whose kindness had 
been to her as froin a superior being to one 
inferior, such as to prevent any idea of coin- 
panionship,of aught but hopeless reverence 
on her part, of condescension on his—the 
heiress of his broad tands! 

The whole idea was as yet too strange, too 
monstrous to be realized. 

Tnen the story of her mother, and her 
motier’s mother’s sad and yet noble fate ; 
their self-devotion, their disinterestedness, 
their genius, thrilled her whole heart with 
a glow of generous pride and sorrow. 

And floating on her fevered brain, age 
again the scene she had witnessed in the 
sick woman’s chamber, the too evident sol- 
ution of Claudia’s conduct, the knell to 
Sidney Ashley's hopes of love and happi- 
ness. 

The carriage drove swiftly on,yet Barbara 
thought it but a moment ere she alighted at 
the gates she had left a short time since 
with her who perhaps might never return to 
their shelter more. 

A life-time seemed to have passed since 
she had driven off with Claudia from those 
familiar steps; and ) et she had not time to 
collect her thoughts during the drive home 
to decide on the course it was necessary to 
take to account for Claudia’s absence. 

But Stephen's voice, speaking in a low 
tone at her side, startled her from her anx- 
ious deliberation. 

‘‘Miss Barbara, please, I have a letter for 
Mrs. Cowan,”’ he said. 

‘“‘] shall send it at once, and you need not 
have any trouble unless you please, miss. 
The gentleman said it would explain every- 
thing.” 

Barbara thankfully accepted the respite— 
albeit it could be but a respite—thus afford- 
ed her by tbe mysterious being who seemed 
to control such different and varying agen- 
cies for his pur 

“Stephen, what do you know of that gen- 
tleman?’’ she said, quickly,a suspicion 
fiashing across her mind that the 1 was 
more deeply implicated in the mystery than 
a faithful servant of Sidney Ashley should 
have been found. 

‘Nothing, Miss Barbara, that I can tell,’ 
he replied, firmly. 

WAI 1 have to do is to obey Miss Claudia, 
by ny master’s orders,and my own wish 
too; and nothing shall make me betray 
her,”’ he added, defiantly. 

It seeined to Barbara as iftreachery tothe 
noble-hearted Sidney met her at every turn 
and yet that she was powerless to avert or 
warn him of its existence. 

She ran up the stairs to herown room,and 
locking the door, flung herself on the couch, 
and gave way to the tears that had long 
struggled for relief. 

Hers wasa strong, proud nature, rarely 
given to such weakness, but her body and 
mind were exhausted and worn by the long 
strain on their energies, and the weeping to 
which she at last gave way was long and 
stormy; and then, as she gradually became 
calm from the exhaustion of the feverish 
excitement that had bewildered her brain, 
she began to collect all her thoughts and 
energies to meet the crisis that was impend- 
ing over her, 

yhat was to be done? 

How could she save him she loved from 
the ruin that threatened him—ruin in which 
she was to be the unwilling instrument ? 

She knew him too well to dream that he 
would accept any renunciation of her right, 
or retain one foot of land that was not his by 
indisputable right. 

Again and again did the words of the 
Stranger recur to Barbara with vivid dis- 
tinctness, as if burnt into her mind. 

Every syllable, every look, was revived 
with intense anxiety to detect the smallest 
particle of doubt as to their truth, but in 
vain. 

There was anair of indisputable serious 
reality in the whole story, a degree of ac- 
curacy as to the history of her hitherto un- 
known family, which spoke volumes in 
proof of the correctness cf the rest. 

And besides, it was so unlikely a thing 
that he would venture even to attempt so 
bold a game as an attack on Sidney Ash- 
ley’s character and legal claims, without 
abundant certainty of his success, that Bar- 
bara’s wildest ho and wishes could not 
point to such an hypothesis. 

Long and a she pondered on the 
oo the present, and the future, till her 

rain ‘was dizzy with the strange revulsions 
of feeling and perplexities which her new 
| position entailed. 
| Barbara was but a woman, and a young, 
inexperienced, ardent woman; one too 
whose whole heart was devoted to 





one re- 

verted, idolised Leing. 
Every feeling of her heart was now en- 
g by the one desire of hindering, if 


she could not | the im. 
ing aa prevent, 

And if the plan at which she arrived was 
rash or visionary, it was at least an unsel.. 
fish and ad one. 

It was to leave Ashley Court, to dis. 


appear al her from the scene of the 
stranger's plottings, and to thus remove ong 
— rial assistant from the success of his 
plans. 6 


She cared not what became of herself. 

Nay, it see:ned to her that the sooner she 
was taken from this dreary world the better 
for her own peace. 

What attraction had life for her, when 
every event served to prove that she could 
not attract love or affection from those even 
on whom she had the greatest claim, from 
those whom she had wasted her utmost en- 
ergies of mind and body to serve? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

HE magic glass of the fairy legend 
uF nae bo more wondrous tale than 
the true and unvarnished chronicles of 

actual life. 
The same moment, the same day, the 


“same month witnesses such strange varie- 
uties, of 


ties of events, and feeli and 

joys and sorrows, of deaths and m 
partings and meetings, among not only 
those who are separated by the accidents of 
birth, and station, and place, but among the 
nearest in blood,the inost closely united by 
nature, and it should surely be, affection. 

The months spent by. Graham 
in anxiety, in obscurity, in trial of the 
most varied and trying kind, had seen the 
brilliant wedding, the sunny honeymoon, 
the happy union of her young and fair sis- 
ter Lillian with the husband of her own and 
her adopted mother’s choice. 

Philip Joddrell had at last yielded him- 
self entirely to the fascination of the beau- 
tiful girl whose wilful, coquettish ways bad 
only lent fascination to her flattering pre- 
ference tor himself; and, to his aunt’s in- 
tense gratification, he pro for Lillian 
one short month after they hac quitted 
England, for the tour that had thus so com- 
pletely answered its anxiously-expected 
purpose. 
Lady Joddrell had consulted the impa- 
tient eagerness of the lover, and arranged 
for the wedding to take place in the y 
capital of France with all the glitter of a 
inarriage at the Embasy, a Parisian trous- 
seau, and all that wealth and fashion could 
contribute to the brilliancy of the event. 

And the honeymoon was spent in Italy 
till the falling of the leafand the growing 
shortness of the days recalled them to the 
French vr Saget where, accompanied by 
Lady Joddrell, they left the continental 
scenes for their English hoine. 

Philip at least was tired of the wondering 
and unhomelike life they had led. 

The incessant fetes, and balls, and din- 
ners, and excursions, were at last wearisome 
to him; and, perhaps from some as vet un- 
acknowledged cause, even more irritatingly 
annoying than mere repetition or, fatigue 
could have accounted for. 

Lillian, on the contrary, was enchanted 
by the whirl and glitter, the admiration,the 
novelty, the homage that awaited her on 
every hand. 

She loved the ony South,and the grace- 
ful, airy gaicty, the absence of all responsi- 
bility and care which such a life brought ; 
and it might perhaps have been that eager 
pursuitof pleasure that made Philip more 
anxious to return to his own quiet ancestral 
home, where Lillian would, he trusted, set- 
tle down into the lovely young English 
matron he so longed to see her becoine. 

lt was a cheerful and luxurious home that 
awaited the tted adopted daughter of 
Violet Joddrell—a house furnished with 
everything that could gratify elegant tastes 
and tancies, and grounds which would have 
been a fit abode forthe Fairy Queen ; and 
all amid scenery that should have been of 
itself a sufficient charm for the young 
bride. 

But after the first routine of exchanged 
visits, and country balls, and races, oat a 
few other of the Autumn diversions of Eng- 
lish country life were over, Lillian’s palled 
taste wearied for more exciting amuse- 
iments. 

It was hum-drum work among the coun- 
try neighbors, with no one but Philip and 
her aunt to talk toin the intervals of the 
unexciting visits, paid and returned with 
all due punctuatity, and the bride grew so 
fretful and annoyed, that Lady Joddrell as- 
sured her nephew that something must be 
done, or serious injury might ensue to her 
health. 


Philip for once, however, was firm as to 
the necessity of remaining for some time 
longer at hisown proper home, and only 
yielded so far to his aunt’s representations 
as to fill the house with guests, who might 
atone to the spoiled young bride for the 
monotony in which she once professed 
to find perfect happiness, if shared with 
him. 

The beautiful young hostess soon recov- 
ered her usual vivacity amid the flatteries, 
the exciting rivalries, and the ho of 
the graceful crowd who tilled Joddrell 
Court at her bidding. 

Like rapidly-flitting tableaux,group after 

roup came and went, and were succeeded 
by others, and only one or two of the visi- 
tors seemed more strongly and irresistibly 
attracted to the pleasant country house, the 
horses, the capital table, and the brilliant 
society it contained. 

These guests were old friends of Philip 
Joddrell’s; ot course it was natural that 
they should remain; and of course it was 
natural that Lillian should adopt her hus- 


| band’s friends as her own. 


No one could venture to make an ill- 


natured comment; to blame either husband 





or wife, or gueats, for the prolonged and 
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unrestrained intercourse thus easily per- 

initted ——thus keen] enjoyed. 
And thus weeks rolled away. 

. * . 7 


It was a beautiful dayin September when 
Philip Joddrell again found himself at his 
old bachelor home in Green street. 

He had been obliged to come up to town 
on some urgent business; but Lallian re- 
pained behind on pretext of delicate health, 
and the absurdity of —— preparations 
for accompanying bim,for so limited a time. 

He had left ber with reluctance, though 
the presence of Lady Joddrell of course 
prevented the possibility of the seclusion 
he would have willingly enforced during 
his absence. 

He could searcely insist on the house be- 
ing cleared of the oe assembled there, 
while Lillian had t chaperonage of her 
aunt. 

Once he hinted to her the desirableness 
of her abstaining from her usual walks 
and rides with Ronald Manro during his 
absence; but Lillian received his advice 
with such an ill grace, and expressed so 
sharply her determination not to submit 
to any such tyranny at the outset of their 
married life, that her husband turned away 
in sickening despair, hopeless of bringing 
one so perverse, 80 wilful, so selfishly de- 
voted to pleasure and vanity, to any sort of 
subinission, save by measures that would 
have nade that submission valueless in his 


eves. 
“Poor Philip was i ar nay f 
Holder's earnest warning, 
Bio despise,al most to hate, 
ed wilfulness that had ap- 


treaties, beginnin 
the childlike,spol 

xared so bewitching in the lovely ward of 

is aunt. 

Philip's was a kindly, loving, but not an 
unselfish, strong nature, that could forbear 
and wait, and strive to train the wayward 
child he had made his wife. 

The instant he discovered that he was in 
truth nothing to her but the passing fancy 
of an inexperienced girl,that no real love for 
him, for anything but self, filled Ler heart 
—that instant a wretched, fatal, hardening 
influence came over him; and a reckless 
determination to find in other pursuits, 
other society, the diversion from the bitter 
disappointment in the one dream of his life, 
began to grow upon him; a craving for 
other scenes, other and more sympatbizing 
companions than the crowd who filled his | 
house—**thome”’ he felt it could no longer be | 
called. 

It was in this frame of mind that Philip 
arrived in London, and after his first inter- | 
view with the lawyer who had requested | 
his presence in town, he repaired to his | 
club, and prepared to resume his old bache- 
lor habits with greater zest than before his 
ill-starred marriage. 

Had he known that the Holders had re- 
cently returned to town froma long absence 
in Ireland, he might perhaps have found a 
safer and more congenial resource in their 
hospitable house. 

But he had heard nothing of his aunt or 
cousin since his marriage,and an undefined 
embarrassment where Kate was concerned, 
had prevented his either attempting to re- 
new his intercourse with them himself, or 
prevailing on Lillian to invite his cousin to 
Joddrell Court. 

Ir truth, Lillian and Kate had never been 
very close friends in former days; their na- 
tures, their pursuits, and ideas were as op- 
posed as their personal appearance; and 
Lily was sincerely delighted at her hus- 
band’s quiet acquiescence in her ignoring 
the existence of some of his nearest rela- | 
tives; and this cessation of intercourse had 
of course prevented the young man’s dreatn- | 
ing of their near neighborhood at a time ‘ 
when London was deserted by all who were 
not forced to remain in its dreary streets 
and squares. 

It was the week after a 
week of constant excitement,oft 
reckless abandonment to gaiety. 

Several old friends, kept in town by their 
professions, or brought to it by the attrac- 
tions it even thems=possessed for those who 
cannot exist away from its giddy whirl, had 
found out his presence in London, and 
eagerly hailed his temporary bacbelorhood 
a8 a license tor drawing him to participate 
in their wild and thoughtless excesses. 

Had Lillian been with him, had even her | 
memory been over him as a shield,a guard- 
ing influence, he might have resisted the | 
peril; but,as it was,the drowning of thought 
in dissipation was the alternative that 
proved inost alluring to his disappointed, 
seared heart. 

A large party of these boon companions | 
were, with himself, dining at the Star and 
‘rarter, Richmond. 

They had come up by water in the cool | 
autuuin afternoon, while the horses and | 
traps had been ordered to be in readiness to 
bring them back at night; anda gay and 
jovial day was now ending in a riotous and 
reckless revel. 

The cloth had been removed, and only 
wine and cigars remained. 

Bottle after bottle had been called for and 
etn ptied, till the waiters looked on and ex- 
changed glances of amused and astonished 
6X pectancy. 

The conversation grew loud and boister- 
ous, now and then flavored with oaths. 

Darkness came on, the shutters were 
closed, and the magnificent chandelier was 
lighted. 


to recall Katey 
er loving en- 





S$ arrival, a 
houghtless, 


Philip Joddrell had drunk more freely 
than the rest. 

A letter from Lillian, s 

viv rete ious tothe w shes na The! 
x pressed through his aunt, had maauceneda 
him to desperation, and he had been at onc 


hé most reckless and apparentiy merry of 
tbe party during the day, while his secret 
heart had been cheerless and bitter in its | 
gloomy memories, its dreary anticipations. | 
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Philip seized a ice-bowl, and was 
about to take a lumpof ice, when it fell from 
his hand and was shivered to atoms. 

A roar of half-taunting laughter succeeded 
the exploit, his face flushed crithson, and 
one of the party tried to avert the impend- 
ing quarrel by proposing a — 

It was a genuine Bacchanal ditty, and the 
deafening shout rose to the very ceiling as 
the revellers leant forward and touched 
their glasses, or rather clashed, thein to- 
gether. 

There was a ringing chorus as inet 
crystal, glittering fragments flew in ever 
direction, down ran the wine, thick wit 
splintered glass, on the rosewood table. 

Fresh glasses were supplied, fresh bottles 
drained, and the waiters looked on in won- 
der when it would end. 

The party were ull young men, and, ex- 
cept Philip, unmarried, and they seemed 
but too familiar with such scenes. 

One or two, thoroughly intoxicated, lay 
with their beads on the table, unconacious 
of what passed. 

Philip leaned back and closed his eyes, 
sensible,yet powerless to continue his share 
in the noisy revel. 

*“Come,fill up,’’said one, ‘‘and let us have 
that glorious song from ‘Lucrezia Borgia ;’ 
you sing that, Joddrell ?”’ 

“Tis poor fun without Munro,” said 
another; “he sings it almost as well as 
Mario. 

“No offence to you, Joddrell, but I never 
heard his equal.” 

Philip's brow darkened; he was in no 
mood to hear the praises of his absent 
friend. 

‘“‘Where is Munro?” asked one of the 
party, a comparative stranger to the rest. 

‘He is a capital fellow for a spree, and I 
can't think where he has hidden himeelf all 
this time.”’ 

“Ask Joddrell; he can tell you,”’ replied 
Proctor. 

Then, observing nag 4 
continued in a lower, b 
tone: 

**He is at Joddrell Court,playing the ami- 
able to Joddrell’s wife. 

‘He is all devotion ; waltzes and rides and 
sings, and Joddrell is good enough to leave 
them to their game without the interruption 
of his presence.”’ 

Philip started up at the mention of his 
wife’s name, and aimed a violent blow at 
the speaker, but 1t missed its intended ob- 

ject,and tell oa a punch-bow! in the middle 
of the table. 

Bleeding and enraged, he attempted to 
renew the attack, but one or two of the 

rty,rather more sober than the rest,seized 

im and the thoughtless speaker, who had 
half-jestingly insulted him,and forcibly led 
him from the rooin. 

“Cone, come,Joddrell,’’ said Vincent, ‘ta 
joke’sajoke, you know ; he will apologize 
to-morrow. 

“Tt was all that confounded chainpagne ; 
and the room is as hot as a furnace, enough 
to turn a fellow’s brain. 

“Forget it, old fellow, forget it, and all 
will be right to-morrow. 

‘‘There’s iny trap at the door; let's be off, 
and leave the rest to take gare of therm- 
selves.” 2 

Joddrell was sobered by the fresh air. 

His brain bad not lost its perceptions even 
in the middle of that insane revel, and he 
knew perfectly well both the extent of the 
insult that had been offered both to himself 
and his wife, and the vindication of both 
that it would be incumbent on him to de- 


s closed eyes, he 
ut still audible, 


, Inand on the morrow. 
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ruse, for the animals he drove 
showed 


spirited 
— of unusl oe 
and as — more freq 
~ d ye aor ; 
s, and gave plain proot n- 
tended to takethe game out of their mas 
ter’s hands. 
In vain the reins were tightened ; Vincent 
leant so far back, that his hat fell off; still 
the frantic horses sped on. 


The mile- were swiftly passed, but 
Philip could barely see them as the carriage 


by. 

On, on they rushed! 

Philip seized the reins, to help Vincent's 
failing strength; but his own grasp was 
nerveless and uncertain. 

Bareheaded, and with heavy drops of 
perspiration streaming froin his face, Vin- 
cent swore, and jerked, and pulled the 
reins. 

h-mettled steeds, now 


On went the h 


swerving to this side of the road and now to 
that, till, as they approached the ofa 
giisten - 


prety villa, which stood white an 
ng in the clear moonlight, they made a 


sudden plunge, and with frantic ter- 
ror at the glittering pile. 

The wheels struck, the tilted, 
then came down again with a den mo- 


tion, that once more restored it to its level. 

Once more they rushed on, with their mas- 
ter still clinging bravely to his post, the 
reins still unbroken. and firmly in 
his half unconscious but resolute hold. 

But he was now alone. 

Philip had been thrown out with the 
shock, and left senseless and helpless at the 
foot of the gates. 


* * + ” * - 


It was midnight, but Kate Holder was 
still up, seated at the window of her room, 
watching the moon asshe took her calm way 
through the heavens. 

A strange restlessness had come over her 
that kept her from retiring at her usual 
hour, though all in the house but herself 
had long been at rest. 

The young girl was indeed changed from 
her girlish brightness at the ball where we 
first saw her. 

The one great trial of woman's life had 
been on ber—the trial of a love unacknow- 
ledged even to herself, yet pressing with a 
vague, half-crushed, aching burden at her 
beart. 

She would not foster the strange depres- 
sion that weighed on her like a veil,and yet 
it had worked its softening, maturing effect 
on her nature, ripening her feelings, her 
very expression of face, and turning her 
mind and thoughts to higher channels than 
the gaiety of her age and nature would have 
dictated 

Kate, however, was no love-sick maiden. 

She would have scorned the idea ot cher- 
ishimg aught save cousinly love for the hus- 
band of another,and that other a gy whom, 
however lovely, she knew to utterly 
unworthy of the noble heart she had won. 

It was all the nore ennobling in its influ- 
ence,from the absence of any selfish or weak 


| indulgence in a girlish, unrequited attach- 
| ment, any yielding to a false and morbid 


' 


sentiment. 
And Mrs. Holder, like the noble, judi- 


| cious woman and mother that she was, had 


| 


looked on and watched her daughter's 
struggles, and the change that was gradu- 
ally taking place, and aided her by ber in- 


| creased tenderness, ber watchful care, and 
| the indirect sympathy and counsel that she 


Philip did not reply till they had both | 


got into the mail phaeton,and Vincent gath- | 


ering up the reins of the spirited ye 
which the groom could with difficulty hol 

till the voung men were seated,they dashed 
off at full speed, under the beatns of a brili- 


| liant barvest moon. 


“Vincent,” said Philip, in a calm low 
voice, in which no trace of intoxication 
could be perceived, “you heard what was 
said. 

“You know, of course, the consequences 
that inust follow. 

“You will be my friend,will you not ?” 

‘“‘My dear fellow, I do entreat vou to wait 

till all our heads are clear,’’ replied the 
young man. 
“ «J confess it was coarsely said; but you 
know what Proctor is—a brainless foo) at 
the best, and the wine had shaken out what 
poor remnants of wit he has. — ; 

“It would be worse than idiocy to notice 
such achattering baboon.”’ 


gave from time Ww time, to encourage and 
strengthen her efforts. 

_ Kate teit and appreciated the delicate, un- 
obtrusive kindness,and was grateful for the 
blessing she enjoyed in such a mother’s 
love; still there were moments when a 


| weary sadness oppressed her,and memories 


“It was said, and said before others,’ re- | 


plied Philip, ‘and my wife’s name cannot 
be mentioned in such a scene,and in such a 


‘ananner, without dishonor to her husband, 
if it is not resented in the only way left to | 


me. 


ogy, and recantation of his words, there can 
be but one alternative ; and it he blows my 
brains out, so much the better.” 

Vincent looked compassionately at his 
friend. . é 

He was perhaps better acquainted with 
his meaning than anv cther of that wild, 
restless set would have been. 

He had been a guest of Joddrell Court 


had forined a pretty shrewd idea of the 
state of inatters. 

“Mw dear Joddrell,” he said, “there are 
few things that can warrant the risking of 


| 
| 
| 


| more than once since Philip's marriage, and | 


life or the taking away of life; but I promise , 


every re- 


you 1 wil 
‘ ‘ ild it 


stand vour friend in 
apect—vyour true friend I m 


eal 


SiO 


» ree 
eaean f “A 


~ ert et t pre 
Carest, 
vy of 


ra 


LOOK ess than alr 


i rascal takes as mach ot 


houg I 
you; and th 


my attention as I have got brains for just | 


now.”’ 
« Vincent's was not altogether a kindly 


of days gone by, and unselfish fears for 
Philip's happiness, and irresistible imagin- 
ings of what her fate might be, came over 
ber like a torrent, carrying in its course all 
obstacles that reason and womanly feelin 
and pride could oppose to its sudden ru 
on her heart. 

The evening of the revel of which we have 
spoken was one of those seasons of irresisti- 
ble, unsought memory, and desolate antici- 
pations of the tuture. 

Itseemed impossible to sleep with this 
feverish restlessness burnings in her veins; 
so she put on a dressing-wrapper and opened 
the window to admit the cool air, when the 
clatter of horses’ hoots,the rattling collision 
against the gate,and the cries of the alarined 
and distressed Vincent as the carriage re- 
sumed its headlong course, struck harshly 
on her ear. 


phaeton dash on with Vincent still mentee 
on its cushions,and trusted the evening still- 
ness had exaggerated the noise, and that 


; | nothing really serious had happened. 
“Unless he makes a tull and public apol- | oe : F PI 


But the barking of the dogs, the indis- 
tinct sound of groans, then the deathlike 
stillness, made her heart beat with appre- 
hension. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—_> - 

TAKING EXTREME MEASURES—A young 
poet of New York had offered a voluminous 
Inanuscript toa publisher, and had had to 
wait week after week for his decision. At 
last the 27th of October was fixed, when the 
editor promised to inform the poet whether 
he should accept his work or not. On the 
morning of that day the young author went 
with anxious heart w meet his fate, to be 
told, alas, for the twentieth time that 
publisher had not found time to read the 


the 


volume of poems On the evening 

same day,the publisher sat in . 
when the poet entered with tf ~ 
friends, and while the latter bound the 


bookseller firmly in his arinchair, the poet 
read aloud his work from beginning to end. 
This act of violence did not, of course, lead 
| to the acceptance of the manusertpt. 





| it is always safer and advan 
| it thoroughly with four or 


Scientific and Useful. 


SoLDER vom Guauan SitvwER.—German 
silver five parts, tin four parts, 


ParEr SuHUTTERS.—The latest invention 


made of is window shatters, as a sale- 
guard fire. It can be made fire- 
vor and with these three 
esirable qual there seenm 
nothing In way of its general adoption. 
To Mark Toois.—Cover the part to be 


marked with a thin coating of tallow or 
beeswax. Then, with a sharp | 
write the name in the tallow, cutting near] 
into it. Then fill in the letters with n 
acid. Let #% remain from one w twen 
minutes, Then dip it in water and rab 
and you will have the mark etched 
A Perrect SHox.—The first obstacle to 
a reform in the shape of asboe lier in the 
of new lasts, an expense that stwe 
ers are naturally, loth to incur. Fasb- 
ion has also its lasts, and shoemakers oun- 
sider themselves boand to conform to the 
prevailing mode. A test of a perfect pair of 
shoes is when placed , they 
should touch only at the toes and the heels; 
the soles should follow the sinuomties of 
the feet, and to give room for their expan- 
sion should exceed them in length 


slightly. 

THE Sun's Force.—One of the most in- 
teresting computations which have engaged 
the attention of scientists, is that relating to 
the amount of force imparted to the earth 
by the sun's heat. According to some of 
the French investigations compared with 


+ the work done by a given amount of heat, 


as utilized in a steam engine, it would ap- 
pear that the heat sent to the earth in the 
sun's rays during the of one minute, 
is equal to the accomplishment of as much 
work as would be done by 2,000 steam en- 
ines of 100 horse-power each, working con- 
tinuously fof the space of 4,000 years. 


SKELETON LEAVES.— A correspondent 
of Knowledge gives these directions for pre- 
paring skeleton leaves: Take a large sauce- 
pan of cold water, and a piece of scrubbin 
soap four inches square, cul into 
slices. (Gather mature leaves, seed-vessela, 
etc., put some soapinto the water, then a 
layer of leaves one by one, then more soap, 
then leaves and so on. Put on a lid, set 
the pan by the side ofa fire, and let it sim- 
mer. After an hour take out afew leaves, 
and try them between the thumb and _ fin- 
ger! the pe ees readily from the 

bre, reinove thein from the fire ; if not let, 
the pan remain. Some leaves, such as ivy, 
orange, etc., are done in an hour or two; 
others of a tougher fibre take half a day. 
Seed vessels of mallow or campanula take 
ashorttime. Large poppy or stramonium 
requires perhaps two days. Now lay a leaf 
upon a plate, under a tap of running water, 
and beat it with sharp strokes with a hard 
brush—say a tooth brush ; the green matter 
will run off with the water. When the 
skeleton is quite clean, dry it upon blotting 
paper. 


— <a : 
Farm and arden. 
Fow1s.—Fow|s that roost out in trees are 

less likely to be attacked with cold and 

roup that those that occupy poorly ventilat- 
ed houses at night. But ventilation must 
be secured without subjecting the birds to 

direct draughts of wind. J 
BULBs.—The best treatment for hyacinth 

bulbs after flowering in pots in the house is 

to pat the bali of earth in which the bulb 
remains in the gardep for the summer. 

Here the bulb will regain some of the 

strength expended from the forcing in the 

house, and will multiply from year w 

year. 

DEEP CULTIVATION.—In Algiers a deep, 
steam cultivation is considered by the 
French agricalturists as the equivalent of 
half an irrigation. The ground in a sort of 
sponge, and absorbs the heavy dews to such 
an extent that it withstands the parching 
sun, and each night renews the moisture, 
while the shallow-ploughed soil im effectu- 
ally dried early in the season. 

FRUIT TREES.—The importance of prop- 
erly thinning out fruit trees when bearing 
redundant crops is yearly more and more 
apparent. To produce truit that commands 
a good price in market it has become an ab- 
solute necessity. This is seen especially in 
that intended for exportation, apples of good 


| size lair and proper ked comimandin 
Kate leant from the window, saw the , tg Fg oak : 


inthe English market fully double the 
price of those which had not received such 
care. 

MU RIATE OF PoTASH.—Mariate of potash 
18 8O Strong that unless it is very evenly dis- 
tributed there is danger of injuring the 
crops. Whether it is to be used asa top 
dressing of meadows or no ploughed land 

sus tw Inix 
ve times its 
weight of dry muck or soil previous to ap- 
plication. All potash salts should be ap 


| plied as early in the season as possible, that 


the spring rains may diffuse them through 
the soil. Three to four hundred pounds 
should be used per acrc. 

ComPorTaBLE Barns.—It fs wisdom to 
always keep stock in a thriving condition. 
It is wisdon to economize in the quantity of 
food fed, so thatthe desired condition can 
be maintained with the least expenditure of 


food. For this purpose a tight barn is 
requisite. The interest on the cost of mai 
laining a close boarding and a war 4 
compartinent amount to far less 

cost of maintaining the animal heat against 
the cold of outside winds and storms and 


the chilis of night through the consumption 
of hay and grain. A warm barn counter- 
vaile many an error of system in teeding. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO | 


| monuments, with inscriptions carved upon 


Rave Clas fr the Coming Yar 





A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 





Presenting the Bride! 


The original O1l-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15.0, and to-day graces the 
walls of the Gnest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 


ing produced by the Photo-leograph process, make | 


it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines tn 


iteelf all the beautifal coloring of the oi! painting, | 


the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 


the naturalness of the photograph. The must deli- | 


cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startiing vividness, and oniy on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that it is dot a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THE Post, there{are few in this country, 


any other country, who are not familiar with it Es 


tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of its kind in | 


America, and for more than half acentary it has been 
recognized as the Leadin, Literary and Family Jour- 
mal im the United States. For the coming year we 


have secured the best writers of this country and | 


Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popalarity. THe Post has never 
missed an issue. Ite Fiction is of the highest order— 


the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of | 


day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pul- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 


money, aud of a better class, than any other publica-_ 
Fach volume contains, in addi- 


tion in the world 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. 


prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hints, (Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Probiems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, RKe- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, as weil asallthe novelties in Needie- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment. and du- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 


prove one of the best, must instructive, reliable and | 


moral papers that has ever entered their homes. 


TERMS: 


92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


3 copies one year (and ‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ 








adn 0 ch00 0 6 ce nc c0se c6ebeeebeeccesne céee 6 3% 
3 coptes one year ” “ . '@ 
4 copies one year i sid .. 6€@ 
5 copies one year 1d wis 8 
0 copies one year a ” . b@ 
® copies one year ri 2 oo 


S@” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps must be added to each 
subscription, to pay postage and packing on the 
picture. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by itecif ; it can 
enly be obtained in connection with THE Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a second premium is desired, anvther sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists. Cur 
prices to clab subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the elub fur bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or mure gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE BrRipk,*’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper als 





Mew te Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafis. When 
meither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yag will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 
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present address. 
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paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

AGdress all letters to 
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(Leek Beat.) 786 Sameors &., Phila., Pa: 











or | 


Every number is re- | 
piete with useful information and Amusement, com- | 


Faesays, Remarkable 





THRE DEPARTED. 
To consider the nature and tendencies of 
the desire, on the part of the living, to 
perpetuate the recollection of the dead. we 
have only to enter the precincts of any 
graveyard, situate whether in towns or in 
the country. What fond affectionate at- 
tempts, in the shape of tombstones and 


them, to preserve from oblivion the names 
of the dead, meet the eye there! How nu 
merous; and, occasionally st Jeast, how 
touching and significant, in the tales they 
tell, and in the records which they express, 
are these memorials seen to be ' 

Scarcely can we find the individual, 
whose lot in life was so obscure, that his 
surviving relatives have not been anxious, 
in some way or other, to mark out the spot 
where his remains were interred, that fu- 
ture generations might know that such an 
individual once existed, once partook both 
of the joys and sorrows of mortality; those 
two periods of his persona) history. the 
most important, perhaps, in the estimation 
of friendship and attachment—when he be- 
gan to live, and when he ceased to do so— 
being, for the most part, noted down. with 
scrupulous, and, we may add, with tender 
exactness. 

It may sometimes happen, indeed, that 
among these emblems of a fond, but still a 
vain and unavailing regard, inscriptions 
will occur which, by their quaintness and 
singularity, have a tendency to provoke 4 
smile, rather than to elicit a tear; yet, gen- 
erally speaking, a strain of pious respect 
for the memory of the dead, and of unaf- 
fected sorrow for his loss, mingled with se- 
rious admonition to the living, and the fer- 


vent expression of that religious faith and | : se 
pression £10 | sex in England the legal rule that ‘‘man”’ | 


hope, in which the person who is the sub- 


ject of them, lived and died, runs through | 


them all; and with a voice, as it were, from 


the tomb, addresses the living in lessons of | 


the soundest practical wisdom. 


when rightly considered, it is affecting—has 


its origin in the same common feeling of | 


our nature, the desire of the living to per- 
petuate the names of those who, when dead 
and gone, with whom, by the ties of blood 
or of friendship,they were connected,and to 
soothe and assuage the sense of sorrow for 
the loss of departed friends, by every tri- 
bute of posthumous honor in their power. 
But not only this. It also seems as though 


| the tomb, and these visible marks, were but | 
a stopping-place—a shrine where those left | 
| behind might rest their prayer, while wait- | 


ing and hoping for their realization in the 


other world. 
oa ae 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





tending from one side of Scotland to the 
other. Not content with this, he has just 
leased another estate, and has brought suit 
against the owner for failing to eject the 
shepherds and crofters who are on it. 


THE municipality of Paris has instituted 
a smal] reform which is well worthy of imi- 


tation in this city. On one of the newest 
Parisian boulevards—that of St. Germain— | 
each lamp-post is labeled in every case, with | 
the number of the house opposite to which 
This number is inscribed on two | 


it stands. 


| cealed on her person. 


| vided so quickly, while a bullet lacerates. 


GREAT excitement was caused at Read- 
ing, in England, the other day, by the grand 
open-air demonstration of the Salvation 
Army. The procession was headed by 
eleven girls, dressed in the style of Italian 
peasants, carrying tambourines, with which 
they accompanied the singing; one of them, 
who had been lately turned out of doors 
because she joined the ‘‘Army,’’ caused a 
great deal of notice by wearing a large 


white pinafore, upon which was written a 


text of Scripture. The feeling shown 
throughout the service was intense. The 
singing was accompanied by a piano, harp, 
cornets, trombones, drums, and fifes. 

THE great question between the farming 
and mining interests of California will soon 
come before the Federal Court for solution. 
There is a very bitter feeling among the 
miners toward the farming interests in the 
valleys which are endeavoring to prevent 
the filling up of the streams by the wash- 


ings of the miners which is now going on | 
It is said that 60,000 cubic | 


at a rapid rate 
yards of debris are daily deposited in Yuba 
river. 
than the Chinese question, and vast inter- 
ests are at stake on both sides. If hydraulic 
mining goes on in the old way, 


poses, and a large area of productive valley 
land destroyed. If mining industries are 
arrested, large sums invested in these mines 
will be as good as wiped out. 


AMONG the other grievances of the fair 


in acts of Parliament includes both sexes 


when it inflicts punishment, but is limited | 


to the male sex when it confers privileges, 
has long held a prominent place. 


able, and according to a decision of the 
Pontefract magistrate, it would seem that 
women can indulge in poaching with im- 
punity. The daughter of a notorious 
poacher was cuught coming froim the fields 
with all the paraphernalia of the craft con- 
Her solicitor secured 
her release by contending that as the act 
referred solely tomen, a womay could not 
be punished under its provisions. 
cision opens a new field of profitable indus- 
try to women; and, if it should be upheld, 
the male poacher would not become as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 


ToTaa abstinence advocates have some- 


thing to encourage them in the decrease of | 

| beer-drinking in England. 
Mr. Wrwans of Baltimore, pays $75,000 

a year fora vast tract of deer forests ex- 


Whatever be 
the reason for it, that there has been a 
diminution of late is an accepted fact. The 
Inland Revenue Commissionors, consider- 
ably astonished by the extent to which their 
receipts in the last fiscal year fell below the 
estimates, went about to find the cause of 
the deficiency. They were informed by 
several great brewers in London that, not- 
withstanding the increase of population, 
their business was declining. The Com- 
missioners hold the dissemination of temper- 
ance doctrines to be a principal explanation 
of the circumstance. Within a year thirty 
or forty companies have been formed in va- 
rious places to open and carry on coffee 


enameled plates, which are fitted back to | houses, and over 100 establishments of this 
back, just under the light, so as to be legi- | kind, some of them very large, have 


ble by night as wellas by day. Any one | 
who has had to ring a door-bel] at random, | 
in sparsely settled streets, in order to in- | 


quire about a certain number, will ap- 
preciate the convenience of such a simple 
plan as this. 

‘ — 

Miss NIGHTINGALE says the mental state 
of the dying depends on their physical con- 
dition. As a rule, in acute cases, interest 
in their own danger is rarely felt. Indif.- 
ference, excepting with regard to bodily 
suffering, or to some duty the dying man 
desires to perform, is the far more usual 
state. But patients who die of consump- 
tion very frequently die in a state of ser- 
aphic joy and peace; the countenance al- 
most expresses rapture. Patients who die 
of cholera, peritonitis, etc.. on the con 
trary, often die in a state approaching de 
spair. In dysentery or fever the patient of. 
ten dies in a state of indifference. On the 


| battle fleld the expression on the faces of 


those who have died of gunshot wounds is 


one of agony, While the dead by swords | 


been opened in the metropolis. 


Two well-known ministers were talking 


together about their sermons, and the gen- | 


eral effect of their preaching. One of them 


_ accused the other of preaching too long, 


and of being too fond of using big words. 
The brother thus accused defended himself 


as best he could, and said that he spoke 


within the comprehension of his auditors. 


His accuser bade him read the first page of 


asermon, taken at random from the large 
block tin box in which he kept them. On 
hearing the page read, he said, ‘‘Well, sup- 
pose we translate that into English.”’ 
owner of the sermon was indignant, believ- 
ing as he did, that his ‘‘good English’’ was 
as good as it could be made. 
took the manuscript and marked out all the 
long words, and put shorter ones in their 
places. Then he reconstructed two or 
three sentences, and made them so that al- 
most anybody could understand them. The 


, result of this trimming and pruning carried 


throughout the sermon wes that the manu- 


The matter is far more perplexing | 


It would | 


: ‘ , | seem, however, that the rule is not invari- 
All this affecting scene of things—for, | b 


_ different ways. 


This de- , 


ji $< 
"nave a calmer look. A rapid death by | script which was gauged to occupy for; 
 scanel to eieaats the nerves are di- minutes inits delivery was cot dows” 


that it could be delivered in thirty minutes 
There are many able ministers who could 
profitably take a hint from this. Some of 
them wonder why their con are 
so small, and so sleepy while the preaching 
is going on, and so relieved and happy 
when it is done. 


Keer clear of personalities in genera) 
conversation. Talk of things, objects 
thoughts. The smallest minds occupy 
| themselves with personalities. Personalj. 
"ties must sometimes be talked, because we 
| have to learn and find out men’s character. 
_ istics for legitimate objects; but it is to be 
| with confidential persons. Do not need- 
lessly report ill of others. There are times 
when we are compelled to say, “I do not 
think Bouncer a true and honest man.” 
But when there is no need to express an 
opinion, let poor Bouncer swagger away. 
Others will take his measure, no doubt, and 
save you the trouble of analyzing him and 
instructing them. And, as far as possible, 
dwell on the good side of human beings. 
There are family boards where a constant 
process of depreciating, assigning motives, 
and cutting up character, goes forward, 
They are not pleasant places by any means, 
One who is healthy does not wish to dine at 








| a dissecting table. 
navigable | 
streams wil] be made useless for such pur- | 


It is a common fallacy among the general 
public that it must be a very difficult mat- 
ter to find news to fill each day’s paper. So 
far from this being the case, the ingenuity 
of editors and sub-editors is continually on 
the stretch to find space for even a selec. 
tion of the most important news at their 
disposal. In the office of a leading daily 
newspaper there is often more matter 
thrown into the waste-baskets, or struck 
out of manuscripts, than would suffice to 
fill the paper; while interesting telegrams, 
for which not only the post-office, but the 
correspondents who have sent them, will 
have to be paid, are consigned to the same 
receptanle almost every night, simply be- 
cause it is impossible to find a corner for 
them. The calculations of the editor, more- 
over, are liable to be upset in a hundred 
Some great crisis, storm, 
crime, or disaster occurs, or an important 
debate suddenly arises in Congress, or some 
great man dies, or there is an extraordinary 
andjunexpected influx of advertisements— 
perhaps a combination of these—and all 
the arrangements of the office are cor- 
respondingly disturbed. 


A WRITER in a New York paper says 


' one way in which women are overworked 
| by their own fault—a sin of ignorance tre- 
| quently—is in the use of foolish clothing. 


We are all more or less in bondage here, 
for woman's dress is radically wrong. It 
isa weightand a hindrance everywhere. 
Clothing devised to suit the needs of the 
human body would be much more easily 
made and taken care of, and it would give 
a woman freer movement, greater ease and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The } 


But the other | 


comfort about her work and play, and 
| would be an aid to good health, rather than, 
| as now, adrag upon her strength. But 4 
| genuine reform cannot be made by any on¢ 
| woman, for it awaits the develupment of 
public opinion. But cannot we al lend 
hand here, and say on all proper occasions 
that woman’s dress is absurd, inconvenient, 
unhealthful, and that we wish for some- 
thing better’ Most of us can put less work 
and care upon our trimmings, and none of 
us need wear a trained skirt, or one that 
' touches the floor. We may al] wear loose 
and warm clothing, and bear the weight 
upon our shoulders rather than over our 
hips. ° Various female weaknesses are sup- 
posed to be caused by active labor, by much 
standing upon the feet, by much climbing 
of stairs, in the pursuit of one’s daily ia 
dustry. They may be aggravated by these 
causes after they have been once induced, 
but [have serious doubts whether these 
weaknesses are often really attributable 
| the causes above named. Corsets and heavy 
| skirts are the real offenders. It is usually 
the case that the same work might have 
been done had the muscles of the body bee 
left free and unweighted by the clothiag 
How many feathers’ weight are added “ 
her burden of toil and worry by 8 woman * 
| long skirts, as she goes about her household 
duties, or cleaning the floors in an unsut 
able dress? 
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AT THE GATE. 





BY ALICE I. MCALILLY. 





The choudlets in the sky went floating by, 
Aad fairy sephyrs glided, 

The tinted leaves of brown came rustling down, 
And whisp*ring winds confided. 


The flying birds were free to sing in glee, 
And answ’ ring song awaken ; 

The golden setting sun, the bees sweet hum, 
And blooms by fruit o’ertaken. 


Fair Maggie at the gate had come to wait, 
Where doves were softly cooing, 

Her blushing cheeks belie when words deny 
The tale of love's frst wooing. 


The sun goes down at last, the day is past, 
The shades of night are blending, 

And twinkling from afar come star by star, 
Their light to darkness lending. 


But through the peaceful still doubts bitter thrill 
O’er Magxie’s heart is stealine ; 

Vain tryst—ah! soon or late, life’s watchword, *‘wait’’ 
Doth blight the purest feeling. 


O, Maggie, hope is thine—full goon will shine 
To-morrow 'ssun—but never 

Will loving be so sweet, or trust complete; 
Doubt once is doubting ever. 


Again the birds will soar just as before, 
Soft zephyrs will fan the sky, 

But ne’er returns the waif of youth's lost faith, 
Which, slighted, can only die. 


Sweet Maggie, dry thine eye ; that quiv'ring sigh 
Is womanhoods first token; 


By youth's fair limpid stream, hearts learn todream, 
By “waiting’’ they are broken. 


A Mysterious Message. 


BY ARION. 




















the time, and it seem ine I was 

about to take an important step in life, 
when notice came from headquarters that 
I, Philip East, was to be transferred froin 
Easby to Welby Junction, with an addi- 
tion of considerable a year to my previous 
salary. 

And, indeed, my unex promotion 
seemed something to be jubilant about, for 
I wasin love with pretty Lucy Graham, 
the daughter of the station-master at Easby, 
and now our inarr seeined by no means 
so hazy adream of the future as we had 
been ares tenn to regard it. 

My coadjutor in the Welby office was 
named Marlow. 

He was considerably older than inyself, 
and was, in fact, my senior officer. 

He wasa quiet, bookish man, very fond 
of botanizing in his leisure hours; he and 
1 never had a wrong word during the whole 
time we worked together. 

Our periods of duty were divided into two 
‘‘spells’’ of nine hours each. 

he office was closed from midnight till 
six A. M., we took a week of early and late 
duty alternately. 

The chairman of the railway company 
was Sir Felix Drum, of Tenfield House, 
three and a half miles from Welby. 

My cousin, Ralph Merilon, was tutor 
vo the two sons of Sir Felix, and it was 
through hiy influence that the baronet gave 
me m — , 

Sir Felix, who was said never to forgeta 
face, did not fail to favor me with a nod and 
smile whenever he encountered me on the 
platform. , 

AfterI got settled at Welby, I often 
wa.ked over to Tenfield Hause tora few 
ioments pleasant chat with Merilon. 

Lucy and I _ were not long in finding out 
that we were by no means so completely 
separated from each other as at one tine we 
feared we should be. 

Lucy was the first to make the discov- 


| WAS only a junior —— 2 clerk at 
to 


ery. 

Xs I was sitting in the office one evening 
between nine and ten o'clock, with nothing 
more important to do than smoke my pipe 
and read my book, the bell of the instru- 
inent gave the signal that I was wanted. 

I put down my book, rose witha yawn, 
and then saw that Easby station was signal- 
ling ine. i 

I gave the requisite ‘All right’ return 
signal, and then waited with my eye on 
the instrument to note down the mes- 


Sage, 

is I spelt it off letter by letter and word 
vy word, I could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of ny eyes. 

“Telegraph clerk Philip East to receive a 
inonth’s notice for general incompetence 
and persistent smoking while on duty. 
Oh, tell me sweet, and tell me true, if you 
love me as I love you.”’ 





| town. 


with a 





The message ended with a loud and long | 


ringing of the bell. 
‘or a moment ortwol was utterly be- 
wildered. 

What madman could bave obtained ac- 
vess to the instrument at Easby ? 


A minute later a sudden light struck | 


we,and I laughed aloud at my stu- 


pidity. 

Sefzing the handle of the instrument, I 
yave the return signal to Easby, and then 
tlashed the following reply : 

‘‘Wherever I be, on land or sea,iny heart 
still fondly turns to thee.” 


With lightning speed caine. the following | 


answer— 

“Excellent as a sentiment, but indifferent 
poetry. 

“You darling old stupid, how are 
you?’ 


It was even so. 

Miss Lucy had pvrioined the key of the 
telegraph office from her father’s room 
after the telegraph clerk had left for the 


bt. 
_ ~s being a place of very minor tm- 


ae, the office was closed at nine o'- 


It was I who had taught Lucy the use of 
the instrument in those sweet courting days 
at the little country station, and she had 
now put her kndwiedge w a use such as 
setae of us had ever dreamtof at the 

me. 

After that night Lucy and I did not fail 
to avail ourselves of this mode of commu- 
nication. 

She knew the hours when I was on duty, 
and also the times when there was the 
least likelihood of our being interrupted by 
business messages. | 

7 y dogo! 

titisnow time to introduce 
Mr. Wix. apa 

Abel Wix was a tall, thin, wiry-looking 
man, between forty snd fifty, with short- 
cut iron grey hair and long whiskers. 

Marlow told me he had come as « stranger 
to Welby some three or four months before | 
my arrival there, and had taken for aterm 
a sinall furnished cottage, with its garden | 
and coach-house, in the outskirts of the | 





He had an old woman for housekeeper, 
rito help her, and asharp lad to 
look r his pony and trap, and seemed to 
be an independent man. 

He wasin the habit of sending strange 
ae are at times, and thus I became ac- 
quainted, and, in fact, quite confidential 
with him. 

Christinas was close at hand, when, one | 
afternoon while I was busy at the instru- 
inent, Mr. Chubb, the Welby superinten- 
dent of police, strolled into the office, as he 
had a habit of —_ at odd times; he was 
& smart, dapper little man of middle 


Thesuperintendent nodded to me, drew 
achair to the fire, and sat down to warin his 
hands. 

He did not care w interrupt me while I 
was taking down a inessage, 

“By Jove! another funny telegram for 
Mr. Wix,” said I, asI jumped off my 
stool. 

“Eh, what’s that?’ asked Mr. Chubb, 
quickly, as he turned and faced me. 

“Pray what do you know about Mr. 
Wix?’ 

“Oh, not much, except that we bave more 
curious messages for hin than for any one 
else in Welby. 

“Whena gentleman is connected with 
the Turf, he naturally does get queer mes- 

es.’’ 

“And pray who told you, that Wix is con- 
nected with the Turf?” | 

‘*He told ie so hiuself.’’ 

And I related to him all about an after- 
noon at Holly Cottage. 

He listened attentively. 

“Now what do you think, sir?’ I | 
asked. 

“What I think is, that Mr. Wix was) 
throwing dust in your eyes, and laughing | 
at _ in his sleeve at the saine_ tiine,’’ he 








said. 
I handed him the telegram; he fixed his 
double eyeglass on his nose, and read it 
through with much deliberation. 
The message which had puzzled me so 
much ran as under— 


“From Baker, Bolton, te Wix, Welby.— | 
Tinker leaves by eight Pp. M. train to-mor- 
row. Hurry up and have everything in 
readiness. ‘Tlie least delay wil! spoil all. 
X. returns on Thursday with lot of 
friends.”’ 


“T shall feel much obliged if yo will al- 
low me to take acopy of this document,” 
said Mr. Chubb, gazing over the rim of his | 
eyeglasses. 

Seeing that I hesitated, he hastened to | 
add— 

“TI may just whisper to you—but it must | 
be a secret between you me and the post— | 
that I’ve had ny eye on our good friena | 
Wix for some little time past. 

“There’s something about him that I 
can’t make out, and I shan‘t rest satisfied 
till I do so. 

“In any case, 1’)] take 4 copy of this tele- 
gram, and I'll be on the look-out when the | 
eight o’clock trom Bolton reaches Welby 
to-morrow evening. 

“I’m anxious know whether Mr. Tin- 
ker will turn out to be anyone with whom | 
I am acquainted.” 

4 * * 








* 7. * 


The clock was 3triking ten the next even- | 
ing as I strolled slowly down the plat- 
form. 

It was nine minutes past ten when Mr. 
Wix walked through the entrance hall to 
the platforin. 

Had he come to meet his friend Tin- 
ker? 

On that 
doubt. 

Mr. Chubb was not visibie, and I did not | 
let Mr. Wix see me. 

In a little while the train came in. 
A few passe.igers got out, and one walked 
hurriedly upto Mr. Wix and shook him by 
the hand. 

He was a tall, dark, saturnine-looking | 
man, with a black beard and spectacles,anc 
he was dressed as a clergyman, with a white | 
cravat, a soft felt hat, and a long over- | 
coat. 

In one hand he carried a black leather | 
bag, which seemed to contain something 
heavy. 


point there could be little 





The two men talked hurriedly together 


for a minute or two,ard then turned and 
walked down the platiorm. 

I stole out of my hiding-place and follow- 
ed cautiously 

Chev bent their steps toward the refresh 
mnent-rooul, pushed open the swing-doors, 
apd werit in. 

I followed. 

They entered one of three little compart- 
ments, and I took that hewt them, 


| should have kaown of it. 





EVENING POST. 








My suspicions were aroused. 

The friends conversed in low tones, so 
that it was iinpossible for ine even Ww guess 
the subject of their conversation. 

Ot such fragments of their talk as did reach | 
my ears | could make nothing. 

“Must be done to-night.’ 

‘*Too late to-morrow.” 

After that caine inore muttering con versa- 
tion, and then a sound as of a sheet of paper 
being torn up. 

“Drink up, it’stime to be off,”’ 1 taen 
heard Mr. Wix say, and a tew seconds later 
the two men emerged from their compart- 
nent. 

The collar of my coat was turned up as 
hous I were a traveler, and I was in the 
act of drinking a cup of coffee as they pas» 
ed out. 

Whether or not they took the trouble to 
glance into my compartment I had no | 
neans of knowing. 

The moment I heard the swing doors 





close I turned to follow them. 


es to glance at the fireplace os I | 
the room, I saw a crushed-up ball | 


CTORSOC 


of paper, which had just been caught by 


the flames. | 


Instinct told me that this was the per 
which I had heard being torn up a minute 
previously. 

It was the work of a moment to snateh it 
out of the flaines and pressiny foot on it 
till the last spark was sinothered. 

Then stuffing the charred remains into 
ny cout pocket, I hurried afler the two 
men. 

They were no longer tu be seen. 

The train had gone on its way by this 
time, and only a few stragglers were left 
on the platform. 

I walked into the parce] rooin and exam- 
ined the paper. 

I recognized it at cnce; it was a plan of 
the residence of Sir Felix Drum. 

But ot what 
plan be, either.to Mr. Wix or his friend ? 

I was lost in a maze of conjectures. 

It seéined to ine at length that the best 
thing I could do would be to walk as far as 
the police-station and hunt upthe superin- 
tendent, who might have forgotten all about 
it. 

Accordingly, I put the plan in ny pocket 
and set off. 

Just outside the station I encountered a 
policeman. 

“Can you tell ine where I shall be likely 
to find Mr. Chubb ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Chubb isin London. 

‘He was called up by ateleygram this af- 
ternoon.”’ 

Here was a dilemuna, 

The telegram must have been received 
just after I had gone off duty, otherwise I 


W hat to do next I knew not. 

I began to suspect robbery. 

Would not the best plan be to hasten to 
Tentield House and seek an interview with 
Sir Felix? 

When once I had laid the facts before 
him, the responsibility of further action | 
would be shifted from iny shoulders to , 
his. | 

Evidently the course I ought to take lay | 
clear before me. 

I went at once. 

Sir Felix Druin and his wife 
away. 

I told what I had discovered to Maxwell 
and the butler Binns. 

They instantly summoned the men ser- 
vants, and lay in wait for the expected bur- 
ylars, | 

The lights were now put out as though 
alt had i.etired to rest, but while we waited 





were | 


| thus in silence and. darkness, the minutes 


seemed to pass slowly indeed,but in reality 


' no longtime had elapsed before I heard 


certain sounds outside, 

S.lent asa shadow I crept to the door and 
gave a low “Hist’’ in the corridor out- 
side. 

Binns was b 

A whisperec 
other men were called to the point of dan- 
wer. ° 
By this time the fastenings of the window 
had yielded to the force brought to bear on 
thein, and now the heavy sash was pushed 
up slowly and gently trom without. 

Presently a tman vaulted noiselessly over 
the low window-sill into the rooin; an in- 


iny side in a moincnt. 


| stant later he was followed by a second 


man. 

Now caine Binns's signal. 

One note of 4 whistie and we were out of 
our hiding-places and had our men by the 
throat, two of us to one of thein. 

Binns threw the lightof a dark lantern 
on their face. 

Mr. Wix and Mr. Tinker, and no one but 
they, only the latter no longer wore = his 
white tie and clerical coat. 

“T supjese I have to thank you for this?”’ 
said Mr. Wix vindictively, the moment he 
recognized ime. 

We kept our prisoners company in 
Binos’s sitting-room till break of day,when 
they were conveyed ina light cartto Welby 
police station. ; 

Great was the consternation and astonish- 
ment of Sir Felix when he arrived from 
Tondon in the course of the day and heard 
the narrative of the faithful Binns. 

The telegram which had summoned Su- 
perintendent Chubb to London was 4 false 
one. 

st bad doubtless been concocted by the 

prisoners or their confederates to get the 
ouiu-os ed lictle inan out of the way. 

F out to b 


“Mr. Wixand bis men turned 


members of one of a tnust dangerous 
skilful ga f irwiars, who had ag 
in nearly every arue town, and wh 


main object was to plunder mansions 
| family plate, jewelry, and other valua 
bies. 

! 


possible use could sucha | 


downstairs, and 


two that their personal liberty was strictly 


curtailed for several years t come. 

Previous to the trial one of the footinen 
disappeared suddenly from Tenfield House 
and Was seen ne more. 

Was it possible that he was in any way 
mixed up withthe gang of burglars, and 
that it was he who had supplied ‘thems with 
the plan of the house ? 

A question this, which has no likelihood 
of being answered. 

* a + * 7 * 


Not many months elapsed before I found 
myself appointed to a situation just double 
the value of the one at Welby. 

This was due to the influence of Sir Fe- 
lix Drom, whose kindness did not ci: 
there. 


‘Thus it fell out ye to Mr. Wix's 


Mysterious M and I were ena- 
bled to get seasviod long before we had 
dared to hope it. 





Good for Something. 


BY KRNEST L. SMITH. 








AM much pleased,’’ said Mrs. Stevenson 
| aoe ay | away at « red tidy vigorously, 

“with t ~~ of my children—that 
is, of all but Nan. 

“She is the one great trouble of my lile."’ 

\nd stately, handsoine Mra. Stevenson 
sighed oy and glanced across the room 
at syinpathizing aunt Mary. 

“I know she’s a little wild, but it may 
be——*? 

No, no; the case is utterly less. 

“She cares nothing for books, music, 
drawing, or even fancy work; fers to 
run after your Jack, over the flelds and 
hills; actually asked ber father to make her 
“a present ofa gun, to go shouting with. 

“She climbs trees, tears her dresses, rides 
colts, and oh! torments the life out of us 
with her outlandish behavior, and she is 
very nearly fifteen. 

“Now, Rose and Marie are making splen- 
did progress, 

“Rose has quite a taste fur drawing, and 


| Marie for music, 


“Charley, as you know, is ut college. 
“It is very expensive, but our children 


must be educated, though papa gruimbles _ 


fearfully over the bills, and I am sure the 
dears try to be economical.” 

Just then amerry whistle was heard in the 
lower hall, followed by a wild race up the 
staira, and the parlor doo- was flung open 
with a bang, while a great Newtoundland 
dog entered, followed by a brown-skinned, 
brown-haired maiden, just creeping into 
womanhood—and very much against her 
will, too. 

“See, inamina! Rover's collar—isn't he a 
beauty ? 

“Oh, aunt Mary, I beg vour pardon; I 
did not see you,.”’ 

“Nan!” exclaimed her mother pettishly, 
‘how rude you are, 

“Don't let that great brute come near me, 

“Really, vour conduct is scandalous !’ 

And the lady drew her silken skirts 
aside, fearful of the dog’s damp feet. 

The young girl stood sullenly inthe door- 
way, looking hurt and disappointed. , 

She had woven a collar of red and white 
clover for her really beautiful pet, and fan- 
cied her mother inight adinire it. 

“Nan, do send that dreadful creature 
change that gingham 
dress, 

“You look like a servant. 

“How trying you are!” 

And Rose Stevenson, who had just en- 
tered, gave the above adimonition with a re- 
signed sigh of something very like despair, 
as she glided gracefully forward,clad in the 


| softest, cloudiest of white robes, with clus- 


ters of rosebuds in her silken braids and on 


| her breast. 


word in his ear, and the | 


| 


She was pretty, and no mistake, very 
nearly beautitul, only the ill-humor dis- 
played the sweetuess of her face. 

“You are all as cross as two sticks to-day. 
Come, Rover, let us be off."’ 

And away they flew down the stairs, pell- 
nell, With such violence that,although Nan 
did perceive the stylish-looking gentleman 
at the front door, she cou uot check her 
neadlony speed iu time to prevent acollision 
and, to her deep imortific uionu, they came 
in such violent contact as to send pa Blay- 
gering back down the steps, while bis 
glossy silk hat went rolling down the walk. 

With a faee like a peony, Nan snatched 
up the displaced hat, and said humbly, con- 
tritely : 

“| Leg your pardon, sir. | was very rude, 
I atu so sorry.”’ 

“Oh,”’ aid the stranger, siniling provok- 
ingly dowa in‘ her mortilied face with an- 
noylng coolness, 

“IT bave acard I would like you take to 
your waster,” he continued, handing her 


| the card. 


At the word inaster, Nan’s sel f- possession 


_ returned ; it wasa good joke, and be was a 


It » only needful ta say farther of these | 


sriine fellow to take the reception she gave 
him #0) COOlly ; 80, after leaving him seated 
in the drawing-rooin, she ran upstairs and 
knocked at her father’s stud 7 

“Papa! papatare you ill?” she eried, 
seeing how white and wan Le looked when 
she gave him the efrd. 

“No, pet; only tired of striving aftcr all 
this style, that costs us alinest our sonls,”” 
he sighed despondently. 


“Soamil, papa. Oh, how! wish they 
wouldn’t! 

‘How I do wish you could live more 

nbly; it’s wearing your life out, deat 


Cannot I do som yy 
I’m not bright, | WO 
like Roseand Marie, butl 

try.” 
Her father only smiled fondly on her 


help you? 
not at all clever 
would like te 
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earnest face, and bade her show the gentle- 
man up.” 

And while the gentleman was closeted 
with her father, Nan and ber dog went out 


in the pretty grove behind the mansion, | 


not witha rush, but soberly and very se- 
dately. 

“ITeannct understand what mamma is 
thinking of; Tam not at all brilliant in 
figures, but I can add and substract, and I 


know we are spending two hundred year — 


more than our income. - 
it I cannot 


“Where or how papa gets 
tell. 

“Oh, Rower, if we only could heip 
him! 


And she laid her brown cheek against 
Rover's shaggy neck, thinking gravely and 
deeply. 

Suddenly astrange brightness came over 
her face, and rising, she hurried into the 
house and donned a neat walking costurne, 
and passed out of the grounds and down 
the hill until she could hail a passing 
omnibus, and was seon on her way tw the 
busy city. 

’ . - . * - 


The great merchant looked up in much 
surprise, as he perceived and reeognized 
the young girl who had entered his private 
office. 


“Well, Miss Nannie, is it reaiuy 
you? 
* +] am greativy honored indeed, but very 
busv. 


“What is ih, inv dear?” 

“Mr. King, I know you are one of papa’s 
friends, and he—I—I want to do something 
to help him. 

“Oh, please, Mr. King, Lam very 
in earnest.” 

The merehant looked gravely and syrn- 
pethizingly down in her by no means unin- 
teresting face, over which the warm color 
came and went, and his good heart felt and 
understood it all, better than dreamed 
possible, as he said kindly 

“Yea, my dear, I understand vou. 

“Sit down, and let us see what you can 
do.”’ 


much 


she 


> . * * >. . 


“Nan going to school? 
“Wonders will never cease;"’ 
laughed in seornful surprise. 
fet her go. 

“She mav learn a little 
common sense.” 

And every morning Nan went to the 
city, and the members of the family were 
too busy with their own individual affairs 
to trouble themselves as to her studies or 
progress, looking upon it asa freak that 
would soon end. 


and Rose 


retinement and 


But ere many months a sorrow came 
upon theim—tmanvy serrows, we Iniighat 
a4Av. 

The kind indulgent father passed away, 
and his affairs were found in tearful con- 
fusion ; the elegant home even was) tmort- 


gaged up to its highest value. 

It was then that Wi.d Nan began to prove 
her worth. 

It wasshe who saved some plain furm- 
fure, and sought out acheap little louie tor 


the broken-hearted tamnly, and bad theo 
removed there. 
“But bow are we to live?” watled her 


mother, as she Viewed her new surround- 
mis 


“Who will support us?" 


“ET will,’ said Nan. 

“You! erled her mother and sisters in 
chorus. 

“Yes,” affirimea Nan. 

“T have been engaged in Mr. King’s 


warehouse all these mionths and davs when 
you fancied me at school, and I ain now of- 
fered an increase of wages.” 

And when it was all explained they were 
juinfounded. 

“We have been selfish, idle 
to let Nan bear it all, and 
what was coming. 

“Marie, vour music and inv drawing les- 


wieked 
realize 


and 
never to 


sons must now be turned to aceount "' said 
Rose bravely. 

“Poo; dear little Nan!” pleaded her 
mother. 

**How we have misjudged vou.” 

And, forthe first time during all their 
trials, Nan dared to lav her head on her 


mother’s breastand weep away a portion 
of her heart-ache. 
In a few days carne a letter from. their 


absent son, a cheerful, maniv letter, stating 
that he had secured 4 position at fair wares, 
the halfof which he would endeavor to 
send home. 

A year crept by—a 
year. 

At its close Nan—now a tall, lovely 
maiden, with the bravest.sweetest of brown 
eyesand abundant brown hair, and soft 
white creainy complexion, from which all 
the tan had vanished—entered Mr. Chitd’s 
office—not to pay their rent, but vw purchase 
the e where t rey lived. 

It was the same handsome gentleiman she 
had so nearly run over one iworning long 
agu who rose to greet her with a pleased 
sinile. 

“Bay the cotfage for vour mamma, it 
you wish, dear Nannie, but as for you,your 


busy, happy, earnest 


old home awaits vour coming whenever 
you will—that is,if you can love its 
present owner well enough to be his 
wife.” 


And it would be very hard to 
Wild Nan in the 


recognizs 
f. vely, staid matron 


who queens it in the old beautifu 
home. 

But her husband k ws itis the san 
and caresses tender tl shaggy head 
of old Rover, w ho 5 AL tnost blind, and 
On whose neck her little boys and girls 


weave collars of red and white cl 
and endeavor to make him mingle in 
their races; but be has grown lazy, and 


ver, 


like best to creep up close to the side 
of his long-loved mistresss and fall 
asleep. 


OO a —_ 


Her Relations. 


BY c. H. 





John’s folks?” said the bride, timudly. 
“John's folks?” repeated the tall, 
black-eyed young man, who had just been 
tinade happy, and was now sitting 
Mra. Frederic Fane,in the railroad train 
stearning towards Hastings,which was their 
nearest station to Laurel Farm. 

“Not in the least, my love. Why should 
I object tothem ?” 

“On, I don't know,” said Mra. Frederic 
Fane. < 

“Some people do, vou know. 

But of amangen it seems hard to turn them 
out, after all these vears, and ay 

“Stop half a minute, my dear,” 
Fane. 

“Lam not quite sure that I 
vou. 

" “Who are John's folas? 

“And who, if] may take the 
ask, is John?” 

Mrs. Fane turned pink, and looked hesi- 
tating! y down at her lace-bordered pocket- 
handkerchief, as if uncertain whether a tear 
or two would not be appropriate. 


| HOPF, my dear, you won't object to 





said Mr. 


understand 


liberty to 


“Ob, Fred, said she, “what a ues 
tion! 

“Just think a moment. 

“And of course they always expected to 
have a home with me.” 

“Oh! said Mr. Fane, making up his lips 
intoa whistling position, as he remein- 
bered that Mrs. Fane's first husband had 
been named John Quiney Adams Lar- 
kK ’ 


is. 
“Yes, I conprehend. Are there many 

n, wiv dear?” 

“Well,” hesitated Lilias, again coloring, 
“there's John’s stepfather—a dear old gen- 
tleman, but a little pecuiiar, He's an es- 
caped Mormon——" 

“A what?” said Mr. Fane. 

“A Mormon,” explained the bride. 

“He joined the community, and then he 
didn’t like them as well ashe thought he 
should, so he ran away and iarried John's 
mother, 

“And after she died,nothing could induce 
him to leave the seenes endeared by her 
presence,” 


“Ah! said Fane. “A sentimental old 
party.” 
“Iles very agreeable,” added Lilias, “if 


only vou will let hii have his own way in 
evervthing.’ 

“Do vou Know, my dear, that is a charac- 
teristic which I have observed in others?” 
reinarked Mr. Fane. 

there's aunt ¢rrace,” 


wrAVeWS 

Then 
Lilias. 

“She's an excellent housekeeper—in fact, 
she is cleaning nearly all the tune. 

“It does get a little uneomtortable now 
and then; but it’s aunt Girace’s wav, and so 
I pat up with it. 

“And Jolin’s two. sisters, Dorcas and 
Keturah, are water-cure people. ; 

“They like the place because there is 
acaseade at the back and a river close 
oy.”” 

“Ah! said Mr. Fane. 

“And cousin Ferdinand—that’s all!” ad- 
ded Lilias, with a sigh of relief, 

‘That's all, eh?” said the 

“Cousin Ferdinand is 
&he said. 

“Hes waiting.” 

“Waiting ?"’ echoed Mr. Fane. 


went on 


bridegroom. 
very agreeable,”’ 


“y P "ahd 

“What for?” 

“For the millenium,” explained Mrs, 
Fane. 


“He's been waiting these many years.” 

“Oh! said Mr. Fane. 

“He's crazy, eh?" 

“Well,” confessed 
peculiar. 

‘But we're used to it, and we don’t notice 
it now.” 

“And are these people all to live with us?” 
asked Mr. Fane, a little gloomily. 

“If vou don't object,” Lilias timidly 
said. 

**Not in the least, my 
young husband. 

“Your will is law to une.” 

“So kind of vou, dear,’ said 
apparently much relieved. 

And then the train stopped at 
and the voung pair got out. 

But during the long drive to Laurel Farm 
—lLarkins Farin it had been when Lilias 
first caine there, but she had adopted the 
more euphonious name—Mr. Fane turned 
matters over in his mind. 

His mother, a shrewd old prophetess, had 
warned him that he couldnt expect to 
inarry arich young widow, who was pretty 
and attractive into the bargain, without 
some return of annoyance or trouble to 
balance his bliss. 

And here it was, the first thing. 

Not the ghost of the dear, departed Lar- 
kins—that he thought he could have endur- 
ed—but five substantial bequests, fastened 
to the old farm like limpets toa rock, bar- 
nacles to the hull ofa ship! 


Lilias ‘he is a little 


darling.” said the 


Mrs. Fane, 


Hastings 


And Lilias evidently expected him to 
adopt them into his affections, and tolerate 
their Varions-eceentricities even as she had 
ad *. 

Lilias was such a pretty, dove-eyed, con- 
filing little thing. 

She should not be tormented at al 
‘vents, he resol ved. 

If*-John’s folks’’ were to be met and 


conquered 
it alone. 
And so he looked down witha smile on 


muld do 


n single combat, he w 


| her inmocent face, and replied pleasantly to 
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beside | 





her timidly-hazarded observations, studi- 
ously veiling the current of his thoughts; 
for as they neared the old home, Lilias was 
evidently growing nervous. 


f 


| 


It was a fine old briek house, as Mr. Fune 


could see, in the cold December moonlight, 
surrounded with alternate rows of leafless 
maples and evergreens, with lights gleam- 
ing in all tne windows, and “John's folks 


“Chemical experiments! Here!” cried 
the ex-Morinen. 

“But I dislike chemistry, and I don’t ap- 
prove of electricity. 

“In my opinion itis a Wifling with the 
gifts or Providence;” 


“Electrochemistry is a wonderful 
agent,’ serenely remarked the bride. 
groom. 


were all assembled at the door to welcome | 


the new married couple. 

Fret and foremost stood the escaped 
Mormon,” a tall venerable gentleman, with 
a flowing beard and a suit of pepper-and- 


' ealt. with a red necktie and turnover col- 


| silver—"iet 


lar. Big 

“Weleomne, my children, welcome,” said 
this relic of the past, with a patronizing 
air, as if the whole house belonged to 
him. 


“| shall use my every effort to render | 


your stay at Laurel Farm agreeable. 
” «You're alittle late,” glancing reproach- 
fully at the clock,*‘and I'm afraid the roast 
fowls will be spoiled. 

“It always disagrees with me to eat over- 
done poultry; outof course this will not 


happen ayain.” - 
“Oh, no, indeed, pat’ Lilias eagerly 
said. 


Aunt Grace stood in the background, a 
grim, bony female, with her face tied up in 
a handkerchief, and adrese of badly dyed 
merino stuff, made in a most outiandish 
fashion. 

“You'll have to sleep in the garret-cham- 
ber to-night, Lilias,"’ she said gloomily. 

“I've had yours whitewashed and clean- 
ed, and it ain't dry yet.” 

“But it was cleaned thoroughly only last 
fall, aunt ‘srace.”’ 

“T can't help that,’ said aunt Grace, with 
a snittle. y 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness, and I 
ain't one to live in the dirt. 

‘You wouldn't ask me or your 
itherto turn out of our rooms, 
you?” 

' “Oh, no!” cried Lilias, 

Dorcas and Keturah = sat 
either side of the tire, evidently in 
ill) hummer. 

“We were invited to tea to Miss Plum- 
baygo’s to-night,” said the eldest sister. 

“But Keturah thought we'd ought to 
stay and welcome you fust,”’ said lun- 
cas. 

“And the train’s late, 
in time to go there now,” 
Keturah. 

‘But some folks don't care how they in- 
convenience other folks,’ said Dorcas, as 
she extended a flabby, mittemed hand to her 
new cousin-in-law without looking at 
him. 

“I am very sorry,’ pleaded Lilias, witha 
troubled tace. 

“Well, then, Grace,’ said the 
Advent muian—a stout, rubicund little fel- 
low, with a red nose, and hair as white as 
us have supper served = at 


ste p- 


would 


knitting on 
a very 


and we shan't be 
moodily added 


Secand 


once, 

* What are you waiting for?” 

Aud Mr. and Mrs. Fane were compelled 
to seat thernselves without loss of time at 
the table, without an Opportunity to remove 
the dust of travel, or to refresh themselves 
after their journey. 

Mr. Fane bad indeed ventured to say 
something about towels and tresh water,but 
Lilias wiispered— 

‘Never mind just now, dear. 

“Pa will beso put out, and (rrace and 
Keturah like punctuality. For this once,do 
oblige tie? 

Mr. Fane looked 
prise 

Here were he and Lilias, the 
owners of the house, placed in the position 
of second-rate guests, of no great import- 
ance ther, Wille “pa,” aunt 
(yrace, the resentful sisters and the Second 
Adventist reigned supreme, and Lilias 
hardly daredto express an opinion of her 
own In their presence. 

But he made no comment, to Lilias’ great 


around in some 


sur- 


rightful 


one Wav or tire 


relief, and endured everything with the 
serenity of an Aristotle. 

' Early the next morning he descended 
into the cellar, where aunt (Grace 


skimming milk, and looked 
him. 

“My dear aunt Grrace,"’ he said cheerfully, 

ll it inconvenienee you if I use some of 


sharply about 


“will 
these snelves for inv chemicals ?” 

‘Your what?” said aunt Grace, dropping 
her creain-Spoon in amazement. 

“T intend to use this cellar asa labora- 
tory,’ blandly explained Mr. Fane; “and 
and as somne of the chemicals are explosive 

“I had better move the pans out to the 
sSpring-house,” gasped aunt Grrace. 

“But Doreas and Keturah are very timid, 
and—" 

“In that case,’ said Mr. 
they had. better remove 
Spring-house, too. 

“I really cannot exist without mmy scienti- 
fic studies.” ; 

Aunt Grace 
over. 

Was she, after having lived for sixty odd 
years in peace and quietness, to be blown 
up like a torpedo at last? 

There was coasin Yorke, in Wales. 


Fane, “perhaps 
themselves to the 


sat down and 


It would not, perhaps, be such « comtort- 
able home as this, but there would be no 
chemicals, 

Mr. B “ie, the recreant \M ! is 
cozily reading the paper n 
his ste psor S Sucressor ! '% “1 
him to * 4 

“Move! Mr. Bog - 
af 1 asses 4 

‘Where ? and what r? 

“Tam enidea Tiny to attach electric wires 


here,’ said Fane. 
“I am getting upa sinall battery, to assist 
in my chemical experiments.”’ 


“T am thinking of pee ig | all the boards 
of the floor with electricity, in order to ob- 


serve the effect produced by the footsteps 


_ of different members of the family.” 


“Sir,” cried Mr. Bogle, involuntarilv lift. 
ing his feet up on the round of his chair, “] 
will not wlerate it. 

**I—I am not lainp, to be lighted by elec. 
tricitv, nor a battery, to be Ad 


“My dear sir,’ similed the bridegroom, 


_ “in less than three days 1 shall have made 


~ 


was 


/ that all sorts of things were true. 


thought it 


a convert of you.” 
| “Never! roared. Mr. 
father. 

In the meantiu.e cousin Ferdinand was 
dubiously eyeing a pair of superb blood. 
hounds which wers chained upin the sta. 
ble. 

“I don't like dogs,” said cousin Ferdi. 
nand: “and I always used this particular 
stall for my pony Grub.”’ 

“I have ordered Grub to be changed inte 
the stall bevond,”’ said Mr. Fane. 

“And vou need not be afraid of Star and 
Planet ; they are chained carefully.” 

‘Bat suppose they should break their 
chains ?"’ croaked cousin Ferdinand. 

‘In that case, your life would not be 
worth five minutes’ purchase,” said 
Fane. 

‘But my wife and I are very fond of the 
dogs; they know us.” 

“I'll leave the house!’ roared cousin 
Ferdipand,retreating as far as the barnyard 
fence would permit him. 

“IT won't be inade a martyr to hydropho-. 
bia.” 

**Pray reconsider your determination ?°’ 
said Fane politely. 

But cousin Ferdinand was away like a 
shot. 

Lilias came to her husband that evening 
with flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes. 

Fred,” she cried, “they're going !”’ 

“Who are going, pet ?"’ he asked. 

«John’s folks—to-morrow morning.” 

“Impossible! said Mr. Fane tragic 
ally. 

“How should we ever 
them?" 

‘Every one of them,’ evhispered Lilias ; 
“andoh, Iam so glad, because they had 
lived here so long that they had becoine 
exacting and cross. 

“I didn’t observe it so muchin the eld 
times, and I think we shall be so much hav. 
pier by ourselves. 

‘You see, aunt Grace and the girls :« 
afraid of your chemicals, and pa don’t 1): 
electricity, and cousin Ferdinand has a hv: 
ror of dogs.”’ 

I am very sorry,” 
said. 

**Fred,’’ cried the little bride, looking u.: 
with a sudden light in her eyes, “you have 
done it on purpose !"" 

**Done what?’ said the bridegroom imno- 
cently. 

**Wasn't l always an amateur chemist and 
electrician ? 

‘And are not Starand Planet my insepar- 
able companions wherever I go? 

*tlow can Lhelp it if my tastes are anti- 
pathetic to those of vour deceased husband's 
relatives ?”’ 

But Lilias shook her head and laughed 
inerrily. 

“Fred,”’ she said, “I have penetrated your 
Invstery. 

‘But IT shall not seold you, dear, for 
it isso nice to have the house all to our- 
selves.”’ 

“So you will not mourn hopelessly for 
a" tolks?"’ mischievously asked Mr. 

ane. 

No,” said Mrs. Fane, “I do not think I 
shall.” 

For it was as she had said—“John's 
folks’ had become chronic; and people are 
_ always glad to be relieved of a chronic ail- 
nent. 


Larkins’ step. 


live without 


Mr. Fane solemniy 


—— > -_____- 

Ir Has BEEN BELIEVED.—A very com- 
mon expression auiong writers and speakers 
is this, “It has been doubted,” but how 
much more conducive to faith would be the 
words, “It has been believed.’’ As almost 
everything, both under and above the sun, 
has been Ziatned, so in turn, almost every- 
thing has been believed. It has been be- 
lieved that George Washington cut tare 
cherry tree with his little hatchet. It has 
been believed that Newton was led to reflect 
upon the laws of gravitation by being hit on 
the head by an apple. It has been believed 
All the 
beautiful stories of ancient and modern 
times of which doubters speak as mere 
fables have been believed, and how beauti- 
ful and elevating 1s that taith that can trust 
in things not seen, and believe in things 
not understood. 

SYLVIA A. Moss. 
Cicada, 

THE CopFriIsH.—A_ correspondent says 
that the codfish frequents “the table-lands 
ot the sea.””. The codfish no doubt does this 
to secure as nearly as possible a drv, brac- 
ing atmosphere. This pure air of the sul- 
marine table-lands gives to the codfish that 
breadth of chest and depth of lungs which 


we have always noticed. The glad, free 
sinile of the codfish is largely attributed to 
the exhiliration of this oceanic altitoodleum. 

correspondent further says that ‘“‘the 
cod subsists largely on the sea-cherry.” 
Those who have not had the pleasure of 


seeing the codfish climb the sea-cherry tree 
in search of food, or clubbing the fruit from 
the heavy-laden branches with chunks of 
| coral, bsve missed a very fine sight. 
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A Wife’s Discontent. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 








UFUS MANNING was a fine, enter- 
prising young man, and was much re- 
8 i in the community in which 

he lived. . 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and 
t+ and industrious, had never 
jacked for employment, and had already 
jaid away a neat sum of money when he 
met his fate in an introduction to a young 
irl whose pretty face and shy ways at once 

Riptivated his heart. 

‘After a short courtship he succeeded in 
ning her — to be his wife ; and, as 
6s visrons © future happiness had always 
ictured to him a neat little house of his own 
without acent of encumbrance upon it, he 
at once bought a plot of ground with a por- 
tion of his savings, and set to work to build 
a home with his own hands, out of working 


borind friends gave him a hand, and it was 
wonderful to see how much one r of 
industrious hands had accomplished by the 
time the spring and summer had 

away, bringing in the delightful autumnal 


month which was to usher in the wedding- 


Vv. 
ay old saw gives us this bit of wisdom— 
“One must winter and su:nmer under the 
sane roof to know well his companion ;” 
and Rutus learned in time that it was a true 

ying. . 
mThe shy young girl who had so crept into 
his heart ahd filled it with dreams of fu- 
ture happiness and content, proved as rest- 
jess as a caged bird in the neat home he had 
brought her into. : 

The turnishing had absorbed the balance 
of his savings, and a prudent wife would 
have taken an innocent pride and delight in 
proving herself a notable manager, and in 
thus putting her shoulder to the wheel 
which was to carry their future around with 
its daily revolvings. 

Not so did Emma feel. 

Her husband’s a were not large 
enough to enable her to dress as showily as 
she desired without encroaching on the sum 
which Rufus had determined to put aside 
every week as a protection against the so- 
called ‘rainy day.”’ 

So it was not many months before a 
clouded face often met the young husband 
on his return from work. 

At first Rufus tried to win a smile to the 
pouting lips; but he soon discevered how 
vain was the attempt,and with a heavy heart 
he soon learned that he had chosen un- 
wisely. ‘ 

No one was allowed to know of the skele- 
ten in the closet, however. 

True to his ideal of what a man should be, 
he suffered in silence, and outwardly all 
went well. 

They were situated near a large city, and 
occasionally when a dull day came he 
wonld accompany Emma there to do her 
shopping. 

After a time she learned the way to the 
principal shops, and then she would ask to 
g0 into town alone, just to look about at the 
pretty articles so temptingly displayed in 
the windows, and Rufus,glai to please her, 
would give his unhesitating consent, al- 
though it nade a lonely day for him to think 
= his cozy little home closed and empty of 
ife. 

But a day came when Emma did not re- 
turn. 

At first Rufus was not anxious, thinking 
she had missed the train. 

He was in waiting at the station as the lat- 
est one came puffing in, and it was with a 
feeling of intense surprise and alarm that he 
Saw one passenger alter another step out and 
wend his way homewards, and still no 
Emma came. 

After a sleepless night he was at the sta- 
tion in time to take the first train to the 
city, fearing he knew not what. 

nce there, he was still at fault, and wan- 
dered about from street to street, revolving 
in his mind where to go in search of his 
Inissing wife. 

_ He had a countryman’s horror of apply- 
Ing to a policeman, whose very name was 
associated in his mind with a sense of dis- 
grace, 

But at last he concluded to visit a police- 
Station, and ask advice. 

After inquiry he succeeded in finding his 
Way there, and soon told the storyot the 
Suspense in which his wife’s absence had 
placed him. 

“She is young and innocent,’’ he said, 
with a quiver in his voice he tried to render 
steady, ‘and some harm must have come to 
her, for she has no uaintances here.” 
on he officer listened quietly as Rufus said 
is. ' 

His face, schooled by many a sitmilar tale 
of trouble into a look of impassiveness, 
Showed no sign of the sympathy he really 
felt, for a thought had struck hiin that this 
manly, troubled young husband had a cup 
‘o drink which would have a bitter taste in 
his mouth for many months, if not for his 
whole life. 

., Will you describe your wife ?”’ he said, 
“I can then tell better what to do.” 

“She is fair, with olue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks—that is, when she is pleased with 
anything,’’ added Rufus, wit 
thought of the difference smiles made in 
“Mma's face. 

“How was she dressed ?”’ 


a sudden | 





“I don’t know very well how to describe 
& Wolnan’s dress, but it was of a dark-blue 
color, and she had a bright kind of thing 
“K€ 4% Dird’s breast on her hat—shiny-like 
when the light touched It.’ 

There was no mistaking the expression 
that looked out at Rufus from the officer's | 
eyes, 

“My man,” he said, laying his hand on his 
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“I’m afraid I have bad ne 
rian you bear it if I tell your” 
Bafes doit his heart stand stil]. 

veins seemed turni - 
“= 4 oon before his e - pannnttines 
an effort he o ned control of 
himself 
pie onl eaticlontiy to make his dry lips 
“Go on—tell me all.”’ 


“A young woman was arrested o 
charge of s oplifting yesterday, and 4 
spent the night in confinement. 

Her dress and description tallies with the 
one you have given me. 

z he stole the material fora silk dress.” 

It cannot be Emma !” exclaimed Rufus 
indi ay 

“Tf you told me she had been killed 
in this Babel of acity I might have 
believed it, but that an honestly-reared 
country girl would so disgrace herself and 
her —— sent! « & sir, it is pre rous !’’ 

ere comes the prisoner now 
to the court-rooin. wath 

“IT hope that you are right, and I wrong.” 

Rufus turned, and after one glance 
groaned and covered his face with his hands. 

The prisoner turned at the same instant, 
and with a cry of “Oh, Rufus, save me!” 
*prang poy ay him. 

“*Not 80 fast, young woman; we 
to a= dod ‘Ome oat 

“Steady, if you please,”’ came in rough 
tones from thé aunt, : . 

A word from the officer silenced him,and 
obeying a signal trom his superior, he es- 
corted Eimima into another room, followed 
by the officer, who had taken Rufus by the 
arm, and in his halt-dazed state had almost 
forced him to accompany hitn. 

Just then a newcomer appeared upon the 
scene—the merchant who had caused the ar- 


for you. 





rest. 

He had come to make a formal complaint, 
but touched by the agony which had caused 
Rufus’ ruddy face to look as blanched and 
haggard as a man’s of twice his years, he 
concluded to take no turther action in the 
inatter, and contented himselt with giving 
good advice to the youthful wife whose 
natne had so nearly been dragged into print. 

The journey home was to both of them a 
dreary one. 

Emina,conscious of the deep disgrace she 
had brought upon herself, sat silent and 
downcast in her place. 

Rufus was endeavoring to realize the 
truth. 

It did not seem ible that what had 

could be aught but a horrible dream 
which would drift off in into the shad- 
ows from whence it had come. 

His set lips uttered no reproaches. 

Words could do nothing to relieve his 
pain. 

So silence reigne’? between the husband 
and wife. 

Home at last was reached. 

Then Emma turned and said : 

“Rufus, I am sorry. 

“Will you forgive me ?”’ 

“T have already forgiven you, Emma, but 
I cannot forget. 

“T shall always feel that it is not safe for 
ine to let you go out of iny mall 

A strange look caine into Emma's eyes. 

“Will you kiss ine, Rufus?” she asked 
humbly, conscious now that she knew that 
her husband never wouid respect her, that 
his love was worth more than all else in the 
world to her. 

Rufus touched his lips to her forehead. 

Emma shivered. 

His lips were like ice. 

“Thank you, Rufus; you will never re- 
gret that you have been kind to me.” 

Then she went upstairs to their sleeping 
apartment and Rufus went into the sitting- 
room. 





How long he sat there he knew not, but a 
sudden rush of air from the open door 
aroused him from his bitter reverie. 

It came trom the street door, and as he | 
went out into the hall to shut it a sudden 
fear flashed into his mind. 

How had it come open at this time of | 
night ? 

iad he been too harsh to Einma, and had 
she left the house to wander out into the 
cold night ? but at once banished the idea. 

“Poor little thing,’’ he thought; “if I do 
not protect her, who will ?” 

And, his mind full of sudden pity, he 
went upstairs, intending to take her to his 
heart and tell her that he loved her and 
would believe in her again—that they would 
believe in her again—that they would try 
and begin life anew and study to make each 
other happy. 

But Emuina was not there! 

With a cold fear at his heart, Rufus at 
once started out in search of her, but after 
hours of fruitless quest returned without 
her. 

The neighbors were soon roused, and,full 
of sympathy, were untiring in thei- united 
efforts to find the missing one, and at last 
they were successful, but alas! it was only 
her lifeless body that was brought to her 
home. 

She had drowned herself ! 

— —>— « ~<a 
Prompt Action In Acute Cases. 

In acute cases Compound Oxygen has | 
been found to act with great promptness. 
Says one of our correspondents: “I was 
suffering froma cold at the tine I received 
your treatment—with a pain in the head, 
sore throat, and violent cough—and kept 
getting rapidly worse, till in a few days I 
was compelled to keep in my bed. In 
three days I was able to get up, and wasen- 
tirely over it in less than ten days, which, 


considering that I am now an invalid at the 
best of times, is doing well; and I give the 
Oxygen credit. Our Treatise r Com 


pound Oxygen, containing large report of 
cases, and full information sent free. Dra. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cupboard Love. 


BY N. O. T, 








of amphibious animals called sea-sol- 

diers. 

That is to say, I have the honor to hold a 
commission in the noble, ancient and most 
olly body of the Marines, and it was while 

was stationed on a ship at the siege of 
Oporto, in Portugal, that it took place. 

@ most beautiful maiden there, I 
thought, was a Spanish gir! called Carolina. 

She was the daughter of an alcalde of some 
Spanish town, who had fled some months 
before from the retributive justice of the 
— he himself had so long adminis- 
tered. 

He had died months before the present 
period, leaving Carolina exposed to all the 
privations of a besieged town. 

I had once seen her and loved her. 

You can easily imagine my delight when 
I heard that a asardity was making such 
rapid progress in the city,and when [ found 
that even the Emperor Don Pedro's table 
was limited to the ordinary rations of pork, 
black bread, and port wine. 

I will own that my heart leaped for joy 
when I ascertained from an emissary etm- 
ployed to watch the house of Carolina that 
she too was experiencing the pangs of want, 
and with her scanty means he was unable 
to procure the common necessaries for her 
sustenance. 

Our ships were abundantly supplied, and 
the little signal station which I occupied 
was the abode of plenty. 

I therefore set about purloining a leg of 
lainb, and when I had secured it, in defi- 
ance of the jealous watch of the steward, I 
crammed it into my pocket, and, asking 
leave to go on shore, started about the close 
ot the day to try whether hunger, which 
breaks through stone walls,would open the 
oak door of the charming Carolina. 

I soon found myself fn the well-known 
quarter,and betore the house that contained 
my love; and, after reconnoitering for an 
instant to see that the emperor or his staff 
were not in the way,ran up tothe first land- 
ing where she lived, and pulled the little 
vell-string which hung at the door. 

In an instant I heard the pretty feet tap- 
ping along the pasnage, and the soft voice of 

arolina herself exclaiming : 

“Who is there ?” 

“It is 1, a marine officer, and a friend of 
yours,”’ I replied. 

“IT want particularly to speak to you.” 

“Sir,’’said Carolina,‘'] have not the honor 
of your acquaintance,”’ 

“It is true, senorita; but I come to serve 
you, and my good intentions will excuse 
the absence of ceremony.”’ 

“Sir, I must wish you a good day. 

“T cannot accept a service froin strangers. 

“T have not asked you for any.” 

“Stay, beautiful Carolina,” 1 exclaimed ; 
“7 adore you.” 

“Sir, I have the honor to wish you good 
evening.’’ 

“Stay, angelic vision. 

“T ain an officer of ivarines.’’ 

“What have I to do with the marines?” 

“T come to devote myself to you.” 

‘“Sir—really sir, you carry the joke too 
far. 

“T must dispense with your unseasonable 
visit. 

“T have again the honor to wish you good 
evening.’’ 

Carolina was about to close the little slide 
of the door through which this brief conver- 
sation was carried on, when, growing 
desperate with vexation, I held the slide 
open with one hand, while with the other I 


| HAVE the honor to be one of that class 


| pulled the leg from my pocket, and held it 


dangling before her face. 

Oh! if you had seen her look ! 

I offered it in glowing language, but the 
senorita answered not; pride on one hand, 
and hunger on the other, were strugling. 
The physical want prevailed over the moral 
feeling. 





| 


ceed hat and large cloak had been the 

In order to avoid suspicion, I la ulet 
for a day ur two, and allowed Carolina to 
teel the value of such an acquaintance as | 
was, under existing circumstances. 

Afraid of the consequences in case a dis- 
covery should take place, I kept quiet for 
nearly a week altogether, until a little note, 
written in a cram band, was —s 
for une to the tation, from wh I 
found by the confession of the aunt that 
Carolina wasin despair at not seeing me 
again, and that she was very ill from a salt- 
fish diet. s 

I was conscience-stricken at the conse- 
quences of my neglect, and determined not 
to lose a moment in carrying visions to 
my starving beauty; running to a bas- 
ket that just been brought in te be 
passed on board the com ores ship, I sei- 
wd a turkey-poult, feathers and all, and 
thrust it into the same coat ket which 
had been enlarged to hold the leg of lamb. 
I asked and received leave to go on shore, 
and pushed as fast as tour oars could hupel 
ine tothe usual landing-place near the old- 
nunnery. 

I saw some of the idle dogs basking in the 
sun, but did not heed their presence, so 
filled was I with the idea of my Carolina ; 
and, jumping out of the boat, [ ran along 
the quay, totally unconscious of the sneers 
that my presence excited. 

At last, when I got to the = rope-walk 
where the market is usually held,the num- 
ber of iny canine assailants became increas- 
ed ; and one of them, bolder than the rest, 
inakinpg a sudden snap at the head of the 
young turkey, which hung down through 
a fatal hole in my pocket, dragged its long 
neck to view, and exposed iny shame tothe 
assembled multitude. 

A crowd immediately gathered round ime, 
and a score of other dogs began to contest 
the prize with him that held the head of the 
turkey in his mouth. 

I was in despair, and drew ny sword to 
rid ine of the cursed assailants ; when, on 
the instant, as if tooverwhelin ine with dis- 

race, the captain of the snip to which I be- 
enend forced his way through the crowd, 
and, jaying his hand on my arin, told me to 
consider myself under arrest. 

The turkey-poult had by this time been 
torn from my pocket by the perseverance of 
mv tormentors, 

t was pulled from one to the other on the 
ground, while the hungry citizens endeav- 
ored to save its mangled reinains, and a 
running fight was kept up between ther 
and the dogs, which under other cirenm- 
stances would have been highly amusing. 
My heart wae heavy,and I was incapable of 
onoyes the most palpable joke. 

walked slowly to the quay side, threw 
myself into the first boat that offered, went 
on board my ship, gave up miny sword tothe 
senior officer ; was place undera formal ar- 
rest, and told to prepare myself for a court 
of inquiry. 

I must say that I felt more for poor Caro- 
lina than [ did for myself; and I could not 
help expressing my anxiety on her account 
to one of the brother officers who came in 
to condole with me on my situation. 

The false friend, 1 was told afterwards, 
protited by the hint; and, instead of com- 
mitting himself as I did, he hired a little 
cottage under cover of the guns of the fleet 
where he placed Carolina and her aunt, and 
soon taught them to forget me. The worst 
of the affair was,that General Santa Marth 
who had been supplying us,sent in a form 
compiaint to the consul and the commodore 
of the squadron, and threatened to stop the 
usual supply of provisions for ‘the ships’ 
use. A long correspondence took place on 
the subject, which may be found now in the 
records of tne Foreign Office. I am glad to 


| say, forthe credit of theservice, that the af- 


| 
| 


“Senor,’’ said she, “I will accept the lamb | 


in the naiwne of my aunt, and cannot but feel 


obliged by the interest you have taken in | 


our welfare. 
“Good night, senor; it is getting late; I ain 


certain you are anxious to return to your | 


ship.’’ 


With these words she shut the little slide | 


of the door, and I retnained in the paseange, 

sping with astonishment, confounded with 
lelight, and wondering at the new recipe I 
had invented for making love. 

I kept, of course, my recipe for making 
love a profound secret; but ¢ did not ven- 
ture to put it again into operation for two or 
three days. 


The next day, when I went on board ship | 


to make the usual report to the captain, I 
found that a court of inquiry was going on 
into the disappearance of the very leg of 
lainb which [" had feloniously purloined. 
The steward had reported the accident to 
the purveyor ot the mess, and he had called 
a council of war, who thought fit to make 


an official report to the Skipper ; so that the | 


reader will readily imagine the agony of 
iny feelings when I was asked to join the 
board, and to assist in the investigation. 
Fortunately for ine, one of the aides-de- 
cainp of the emperor had that morning come 
on board to request of the captain some pro- 


| vision for the imperial table, protesting that 
| Don Pedro and his staffhad nothing better 


than salt fish for rations; which request the 
captain was compelled, by a sirict sense of 
duty, to refuse; and everybody set it down 


as certain, the instant the circurmstance was 
prought te inind that t was the 1 
cainp who stole the att 


He had come wrapped upin his 


| which was a circuimstance fatal to his char 


acter; and it was agreed by the whole cou 
clave that the gentlemen with the gold- 


fair was hushed up in the end. 

I was tnade the victim of that arrange- 
ment, and was glad to retire froin the ser- 
vice on half-pay, to escape being ignorni- 
niously distnissed by acourt-inartial. I now 
live a miserable example of the doctrine of 
expediency. I entertaina horror of young 
turkeys and of dogs, and would be gladiv 
infortned of some land where neither of 
those odious creatures are to be met, with. 

> - 

Going Too Far.—It was reported that 
Brummell, the dandy favorite of the Prince 
of Wales, son of George L1I., and who was 
celebrated for the peauty of his snuff-boxes, 
and the quality of his snufl, was once din- 
ing at the Pavilion with the Prince, and In- 
curred his master’s heavy displeasure in 
the following manner. The then Bishop of 
Winchester perceiving Brutuinell’s snuft- 
box within his reach, very naturally took 
itup and supplied himself with a pinch ; 
upon which Brummell told his servant, who 


was standing behind his chair, to throw the . 


rest of the suff into the tire or on the floor; 
the Prince all the while looked daggers. 
He yave master bruminell a good ne ving 
the following day, and never forgot the in- 
sult offered to the Bishop. Brummell was 
then apparently in — favor, but the 
Prines from that period began to show his 
dislike forthe Beau on several occasions ; 
and shortly aiterwards quarrelled with hit, 
and kept him atarin’s length for the re- 
mainder of his life. 
—_>-  - <> 


“THAT man isa phrenoloyist, Pat.” “A 
phat?” asked Pat, puzzled. “A phrenolog- 
st.’’ **Phat’s that? “Why, a man that 

n tell, by feeling ofthe bumps on your 

ad, what kindof a iuan vou are.” “Burm ps 

me head, is it? exclaimed Pat ‘+ Be 
then, I shou nk it would gis 
4 phat Kin 


_ —- —<—- 
OnE ungrateful man injures all that are 


| ln distress, 
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nao eitton te. oO 
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ur Uoung Folks. 


‘SONS ADVENTURE. 


BY N.Y. J. 


AID fisherman Isaacto Long Sam, his 
S mate,in answer to a question which the 
\ latter bad put, “His name, William, is 

rundie, Master Thomas Trundle—but |lit- 
tle Master Cor vential I call biim. 

“He Has been down here for more than a 
month, and he seems benton buying that 
old boat of mine." 

“But I say, Isaac," replied Long Sam, 
it ain't hardly fair, is it? 

“Master Consequential, as you call him, 
is only a lad, and that old boat ain't sea- 
worthy, is it?" 

“What matters that to 
Isaac. 

“I'm not to know but what he 
buy the cobble tor firewood, ain I ?"’ 

“Weil, no, of course not; but ad 

“None of your ‘buts,’ "’ cried Isaac; ‘and 
don't 

An 
Long Sam to whistle for the wind. 

The conversation took place on Armouth 


me?’ exclaimed 


Sands, and not far off stood Tommy hitn- | 


self, eyeing the boat he so wanted to buy, 
and wondering if be had money enough 
in his possession t coinplete the 
Cc . 

For, during the last two years Tominy 
Trundle had read so many sea stories, and 
tales of wild adventure,that he had become 
quite enamored of a life on the ocean wave, 
and he had deterinined to save all his pocket 
money, and, when next he visited his old 
uncle at the seaside, purchase a boat and 
becoine a sailor in earnest. 

From stein to stern, as sailors say, To:- 
my was rigged outin nautical  costuine— 
straw hat, with ribbon so blue, pilot jacket, 
purser’s shoes and all. 


“She doesn't seem a very strong craft,""he | 


naid to nituseif, ‘but I dare say I could have 
her all the cheaper on that account,and with 
“a few nails and a int of timber or two I can 
soon put hers! to rights—I feel sure I 
can.” 

Now, reader, there are two things in this 
world you sould never buy; one isa cheap 
boat, and the other is a cheap ladder. 

But Toms diio't know that. 

Behold Touruiv two days after 
work on the teow. 

He bas divested tiusell of hatand jacket, 
and has rolicd up the sleeves of his jersey, 
for the day is wart, 

The boat is bottom upwards on trestles, 
and clany, clang, clang, goes our hero's 
haminer, and rap, rap, rap: and he never 
left off work until be had wnended = every 
hole in that ancient cobble. 


this at 


“A dropo! tar now, and a lick of paint,”’ | 


says Tominy, and she will be every bit as 
yood as new —av, and better.” 


After this he puta litle half-deek on his 


bowt—that was a whole day's work to liin— | 


and shipped his little inast, and bent his hit 
tle sail, just to see how it would look. 

“What if the cobb e capsizes?" said Long 
Sam, ‘and drowns the poor lad ?”’ 

“Whatan old woman you are, Sain,” 
said Isaac. 

“The cobble can't capsize.” 

“Why ?" said Sam. 

**Because,’* said Isaac, laughing, *‘the sail 
is just as rotten asthe cobble is, and = the 
least bit of a pul! would blow 
patches.” 

Tommy Trandle, when his boat was com- 
pleted, and everythin’ ship-shape and nice, 
determined to start upon a long vovage the 
very next day. 

He spent the evening in laying in stores, 
as be called them, principally consisting of 
buns and ep pe and hardly a wink 
could he sleep all night for thinking of the 
wild adventures he was next day to treat 
himself to. 

He was out of bed as svon as the 
streak of dawn began to gliinmer in 
golden east. 

He simply lef{ word that he was going 
out to enjoy himself forthe day, and that 
his uncle was on no account to wait 
for him. 


tirst 
the 


beach. 
He was wondering to himself 
should sail to. - 


where he 


But for the matter of that he had forget- | 


ten to buy a Compass, 

“But even if I had a compass," said Tom- 
my to himself, “I shouldn't know how to 
box it, por bow to work it. 


“But, dear ne! the sea is very wide and | 
big, and there are plenty of islands in it,be- | 


cause I’ve read there are, 80 1 am sure to 
discover sone of them, and how jolly — it 
will be to play at being Robinson Crusoe 
all by myself! 

“What a long delightful story 1's] have to 
tell when I go back W school ! 


“T'll be the envy of all the rest of the 


y™ i 

“And what a lovely morning it is, to be 
sure !"’ 

Early as the hour was, Long Sam 
down on the beach, looking as bright as 
paint, an‘! as fresh as a sex-anemone. 


was 


A kindiy kernel of a heart had 
Sam, under that rough shell of an exterior 
of his. 

Saim.could not see this poor 
cated boy going away all by himself w 
brave the perils of the deep without giving 
him a parting word or two of advice. 

So he bad: mila kindly good morn- 
ing, and heiped bhiinto haul down and 
launch his frail bark, and just as Tommy 
spread his rag of a sail to the breeze, and 


n to inove away. 
“Good-bye, Master Trusdie,”’ cried Long 


wants to | 


u try tw spoil uy n.”’ | 
Isaac went off in a huff, leaving | 


pur- 


| have yiven to have been snug in his 


i night the wind blew, and the sea 





dinner | 
| it. 
Tomimy marened bravely down to the | 


Long | 
| ring,’ which had sprung upin the 


unsophisti- | 


} . 
Sam, waving one brown hand, ‘good-bye, 
and do take care of yourself, lad. 
“Don't forget to look out for squalls. 
“Keep the sheet well in hand, don t belay 
| them, and if you see a puff coming, play 
out, Lut don’t luff for the life of you.’ 
| “Ay, ay, sir,” cried Tommy, waving his 
| hat, but be did not know m the least what 
| Long Sain meant by that strange speech,any 
more than if 1t had been ancient Greek or 
Duteb. 
Andj off he went. 
“J wonder what be ineans,” thought our 
| bold sailor boy, “by telling me to keep the 
| sheet well in hand, and telling me not to 
laugh for the life of me. 
“Ha! ha! ha! I shall laugh, for I never 
felt so happy in all my born days before. I 
| must sing myself a song: 


* ‘I'm afloat, I'm afloat on the deep rolling sea. 
I'm afvat, I'm afloat, an the rover is free.” 


After his song Tommy felt hungry, and | 


he treated bimself to a couple of buns, and 
then settled himself to munch lollipops. 

Tominy did not inake a great deal of pro- 
gress in this voyage of discovery of his, for 
the wind was hardly worth speaking about, 
nor wasit very certain, for the sail often 
flapped and filled again, so that the boat 
moved by fits and starts, 

The time flew by, though, ever so quick- 
ly, just as it always does when people are 


happy 
The sun rose higher and higher, then be- 
an to decline inthe west, and 
ittle inariner looked behind hiin he 
quite surprised to tind the land so far, far 
away—inde«d, itseemed only a long grey 
streak on the horizon, and between him and 
that distant shore wasthe great billowy 
ocean. 
Yes, it was billowy, and getting every 
ininute more and more so,” 
“Why, it will soon be dark,” 
inv to himself; “T ghall have to 
night on some desert land. 


said Tom- 
stop all 


ting tired, and my buns are very nearly all 
finish. 

“Ha! what was that ? 

“What could it be?" 

The boat bad given a little saucy — kick, 
and abouta pint of water caine on board. 


“Til get back," said Tominy; “I1] steer | 


for iny native land. 
“What aterrnble thing it would be if a 


storin were to arise, or one of Long Saii’s | 


squalls. 

“Don't laugh,for the life of you,’ he said; 
indeed, I feel ready to cry.”’ 

Tommy had got the boat round by this 
thoe, and he was now heading straight for 
land, towards which, fortunately tor hii, 
the breeze beyan to blow, 

Poor bow ! he did not Know that although 
the wind seeded carrying hin shorewards, 
the tide was uctually taking him out to 
Seu. 

Then night tell. 

Clouds arose and filled the sky 
star twinkled forth to light the 


waves, 
I do not Know how iuch ‘| would 


own 


ruabtnay 


litthe bed at hoine—all | 
world. 
But worse was to come; for 


faacl jn 


mid- 
raged, 
rent in rib- 


before 


and the sail of the boat) was 


| bons. 


The waves broke 9 ou board, 
swatmnped the frail bark, though it 


too, and 
did not 


| sink her. 
it all to | 
| and prayed as he had certainly uever prav- 
| ed before. 


Tommy clung tothe gunnel and wept 


My pen is powerless to describe all 
agony Tommy endured, throughout 
storin and the darkness. 


the 
the 


At daybreak he had fallen intoa kind of | 


uneasy sluuiber, when all at onee he 
himself immmersed in the waves, 

The boat had struck a rock and sunk. 

Happily, he was near the land, and = a 
trienaly spar was floating past; on this he 
landed, then he crawled the 
beach. 

“Glad you're gate, anvhow,”’ 
Sain. 

“It'll be a lesson to vou, lad.”’ 

It was a lesson, and Tommy never forgot 


found 


saliy up 


cried Long 


He is alive to this day, and acaptain, and 
he often tells his midshipmen this: ‘Be 
brave, my boys ; brave, but never rash.” 

—> © >>... 


THE CRYSTAL SPECTACLES. 


BY T. CAMPBELL, 


tle Blossom, stopping fora moment as | 
she ran down a steep mossy path, which 
| Jed through a wood to the river's edge, | 


‘This world is so very stupid!’ and she 
tossed back her suuny curls, while 
tears stood in her clear brown eyes. 


“Of course the river has overflowed just | 


because I wanted a walk alopg its banks, 
and I fee! sure the forget-me-nots will be 


' later than usual on purpose two spite me. 


“I don't like these nasty weeds,” the 


child continued, tearing up a handful of | 
green leaves, Which she threw two or three | 


vards away from her. 
Then Blossom jiastened on with impatient 
haste, till she caught sight of a “fairy’s 


beneath an old oak-tree. 

“Those hideous toadstools ’' she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘are determined to poison me, but I 
shal! pay no heed to the nasty things,”’ and 
she walked on with an air of offended dizg- 
nity. 

Suddenly she looked up into the 
“Oh, dear!” she sighed, “‘what an ugly 
black cloud there is!” and with a sullen 
kick of her little foot Blossom tripped and 


sky, 


| fell, ~ 


_ heard the 


when our | 
was | 


| you neither saw nor felt them, 
| nade all the difference in 
“fT do wish IT could come to one ; I'm get- 





> never a | 
gloom, and | 
the wind moaned distnally over the rmsing | 





ithe lily of the 





|; Wotnan. 


— | obeyed, and buried her alive. 
[se world is so very stupid!" cried lit- | Y 


the | 


night | 


| pletely cured her 


rae ee «al 
* 7 
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You may be sure she bad a good ery, for 
her aching little heart was glad of an rw 
cuse tor tears; and sealing herself near 
oak-tree, she sobbed berself to sleep. 

She dreamed she was lying In her — 
white bed at home, when such « bright 
noonbean darted in at the window — 
sie closed her weary Jittle eyes lest they 

ould be dazzled. : 
aoe" said a soft musical voice. 

Blosson looked up and saw a beautiful 
child sitting on the moonbeatn. 

Her little 


instead of a girdle me ere a garland of 
invrtle and honeysuckle. 

Her fair hair os strewn with sweet wood 
vinlets, in her hand was a lily of the valley, 
and over her heart rested a lovely heart- 
se ise, hiding among the dainty folds of her 
white frock. me 

“Who are you!” said Blossom, rubbing 
her eyes, ae 

“The wee folk call me_ Iris, 
child, 

“Have you been crying, Blossom ?”" 

“Yes,” answered Blossom, feeling very 
uncomfortable. : 7 

“I thought so,” said Iris, with a wise nod 
of her little head; “that was why 1 
caine.” 

There was a little pause, and 
vine-leaves outside 
against the window. 

“] fancy you must have lost your crystal 
spectacles,” said Iris, looking straight into 
Blossoi's eyes. 

‘Spectacies!’ laughed Blossom, “you 
inust ve mistaking me for grandimatiima ; 
and she passed her plump hand over her 
ditmpled face to see whether there were any 
wrinkles there. 

“IT know vou once had a_ pair, though,’ 
said Iris, “only they were so perfect that 
but they 

weariny, | 


said the 


Blossom 
tapping 


the 


for almost everything looked 


| through thein.”’ 


“Well,” replied Blossom, “I should like 


| such a pair of spectacles as those, or indeed 


anything else that would inake things seein 
a little less disagreeable.”’ 

«Listen then,” said Iris. 

“Forget your own troubl +s, and just look 
straight up; eatch all the sunshine you can, 
and then look around for some one with 
whom you mnay share it.” 

“Agreed,” answered Blossom; and with 
this she awoke. 

Then she sat up, full of her dream, and 
lifted up, not only her eyes, but her heart 
also; and then, full of loveand joyfulness, 
she looked around her. 

The sun shone down through the green 
boughs overhead on to the ivy-carpeted 
ground. 

From her pleasant seat, Blossom could 
see the great river in the valley, sweeping 
on between its green banks, and shining 
wherever the sun shone on it. 

It was wide enough to look very beauti- 
ful, hut evidently had not overflowed 


| enough to prevent a waik along its banks, 
, and onthe further side Blossom 
a great bed of lovely forget-ine-nots, 
the | 


espied a 


She was wild with delight, but she = hur- 
ried homeward, for she thought she knew 
of a poor cottage where soine of her sun- 
shine would be very acceptable. 

She stopped as she passed the oak-tree,for 
she saw a clump of fine mushrooms, 

“Ah! she said, ‘I once thought those 
were toadstools ; and those plants I took 
for useless weeds—why, they are wild 
arums !" ; 

Once again Blossom looked up. 

She saw the saine dark cloud she had no- 
ticed before, but saw, too, by the bright rim 
of gold on its'upper edge, that it had a 
golden lining. 

“I scarcely think I need the spectacles,”’ 
laughed Blossom, 

“You have them already,” said the soft 
voice of Iris. 

“Did T not say thep were invisible?” 

And when Blosson looked down, she saw 
valley—which ineans in 
flower language,return of happiness—in her 
own little hand. 

Iris had lett it as a keepsake. 

—_ - ——_- 

THE ToBacco PLAN?.—This tobacco 
plant in some parts of Russia is looked 
upon as a deadly foe. The Raskoiniks eall 
it the demon’s herb, andin Little Russia 
the tollowing legend is current as to its ori- 
gin. Certain Little Russian carriers were 
in danger of being lead astray by a heathen 
A voice from heaven ordered that 
she should be put to death. The carriers 
Her hus- 
band planted a twig above her remains; it 

rew and grew and became a large- 
eaved plant. As the Christian carriers and 
the heathen widower passed that way they 
saw that he broke off some of the leaves, 
filled a pipe with them, and smoked it. 
They followed his example, and smoked 
what has since been Known as tobacco. So 
delighted were they that they went on 
sinoking without ceasing ; until at length 


, the sinoke gave way one day to tire, which 


burned thei all up. 
Oo 
Ir takes — hundred full-blown roses 
to make atablespoonful of perfume, while 
ashilling’s-worth of cooked onions will 
scent a whole neighborhood. 
————— oo 
_ *,**Magnificent promises sometimes end 
In paltry performances.’”” A magnificent 
exception to this is found in Kidney-Wort 
which invari ibly performs even more cures 
than it promises. Hers 
**Mother has ecovered., 


irl ¢ 
iti LO her 


IS a Singie Instance: 

wrote an Illinois 
Eastern relatives. “She took 
bitters fora long time but without any 
good. So when she heard of the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort she got a box and it has comi- 
ver cow pieiut."’ 





frock remninded Blossom of the | 


fleecy white clouds ina summer sky, and | actually reached that pai 





pleasant | 
| that you say you’ve seen; but I've known 





| “Why, here’sa druggisi’s * 
| And once, when ibe was fire oF into 
| @Grunken rowdy in mistake. Le rush 


— 
geration of language whieh pon: 
us that on his recovery trom fey 
cleaned the stem: of a tw 


OTHING is more characteristic 
present age than the tendeney the 

among all classes. 

For instance, when Artenus 
so thin that, standing edvew 
not be seen at al), and that’ pers a 
either of his | he 
mean us to beliete that oe 


by Rudge, descriving « 
y Hudge, describing one of t 
originals from which the raven @ 
drawn, can scarcely iptend that we 
accept literally the statement that the 
save tod heals SoD, cle 
ps anda ng, before 
pound of whitelead. ” 
“You might have heard a pin drop,” 
tolerably strong expression in itselt, 
quently used in speaking of a sudden 
Jence among a& wultitude of people; bat 
assertion that in a crowded hall at a 


deed, upon whose skin 
white mark. 

An individual had been b ng for 
some time in a pablic bar-room o Various 
marvellous teats of swimining which he 
had witnessed or performed; when an 
lishman, who had listened in silent j 
ulity, bethought himself that he would de. 
feat, or try to defeat, the boastful ‘Colonel!’ 
with hisown weapons. 

The old country, he considered, was able 
to beat the new at anything—even at fibx 
if her sons tried; so he suddenly spoke 
up. 

“Well, yes, Colonel,’ struck in the 
Britisher, those were big swims, I admit, 


one that beats all yours hollow. 
“Two years ago, I started trom Liverpool 


| for New York in one of the Cunard boats 


There was a little commotion and exeite 
ment on the wharf at leaving, and a man 
dived into the water ; but we took no per. 
ticular heed of it. 

Next morning, wereineinbered it, 
for, sure enough there was a man sw 
ining abreast of us at the rate of fifteen 
knots an hour. 

‘“*We called out to him, and heaved hima 
rope, but he refused all assistance. 

“At night of course, we lost sight of him; 
but when the sun rose, there he was again 
striking out as lively as possible. 

*And so he stood by us all the way across, 
sometimes diving under our keel,and com 
ing up on the other side; sumetiimes play- 
ing round us like a dolphin, now on his 
back and now on his side; now turning head 
over heels, wheel-fashion. 

“But about two hours before we reached 
New York, he began to forge ahead, and 
soon distaneed us altogether : and when we 
got alongside, we tound hii standing onthe 
qyay, dressed to receive us.” 

The Yankee had eyed the speaker fixedly 
during his narration. é 
“That's a true yarn, I s’pose, stranger ?” 

he said interrogatively. 

“O yes, quite true; I saw it myself,” was 
the reply. 

“You saw that man swim 
Liverpool to New York 
steauier all the way ?”’ 

“Exactly.” : 

“Stranger, did yer know that man?’ 

“Well, no!” answered the Englishman 
cautiously; “I didn’t know hii; but I saw 
him, nevertheless.”’ 

“Stranger, I was that man!” ; 

Here isa fact which is not a ‘stretcher,’ 
though it might reasonably be taken for 
one. i 

There is a railway in the Argentine Re 
public which has a great many small stasions 
in the suburbs of Buenos Ayres. _ 

On this favored line, tbe speed of the lo 
comotives is so remarkable, that when peo 
ple miss a train at one station, they not Un- 
frequently drive on to the next, and 
it there! : 

Sailors have a great many queer sayings 
which certainly overstep the bounds of 
act truth; such, for example, a8 the — 
tion thataship is going so fast as to mak 
her keel red-hot. 

I once sailed with a captain who constant 
ly made use of the quaintest, and at . 
sane time most harmlessly und cepey 
inis statements of this ciuracter. es 

He had bought, at the iast moment 
fore sailing, two pockets of writing-pape / 
which turned out to be of very inferio 
quality. 

‘Coarse ? 

“Why, my 


’ 


across from 
alongside yer 


I believe you. 
n kept fetching up against 
luinps of stuff like oatmeal iu it. her 
“I gave it up at last, and tried the ot 
pocket; but that was worse. a 
“If the first had oatineal in it,this was 
of Indian corn!” en 
One night at sea, meeting a larce or w 
can steamer which displayed, in uddith 
her usual red and green side-ligMs ed 
white mast-head light,several other 00 : 
lamps as a night-signal, he exclaim 
0p cous’ 


asicoreand bid himself under the — 
until matters were explained, he after ark. 
excused his want of vourawe by tbh: pe 

that 1 was better to look a coware 


jor five 
er more:- 
lnutles Lor ps 


Luba WO 1008 & 


=—_—- _ 


" 

tay" Make your old things look Like me 
by using the Diamond Dyes,and ase Bo 
happy. Any of the fasnionable ©° 

| 10 gents. 
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a nn Te x 
THE CHILD'S LAUGH. 





one morn a child, Just five years old, 

Laughed out as @ breeze pase’d by; 

And the breeze atoop'd down and caught the sound 
Ere its gladsome notes could die. 


And away it Sew over Belds of dew, 
and over the forest grand ; 

But tne laughter sweet In its fast retreat 
It held in a soft cool hand. 


and where it strayed the soft leaves play’d 
And tittered on every tree ; 

And the flower looked up as it touched its cup, 
And it's face swell’d out witb glee. 


And the waters dull of a shade-hid pow! 
Smiled faint through a languid lip ; 

And the brooklet proud laughed out aloud 
As the breeze brushed over it. 


And the breeze went on from dawn to dawn, 
And over the world it went, 

And joy and mirth took instant birth 
Wherever its wings were bent ; 


And many a time in a far-off clime 
Where the father’s feet have strayed, 

His dreamiag ear is startled to hear 
The laughter his child once made. 


And the mother who sits, and dreams, and knits, 
Wher the fire is barning low, 

Is roused to hear that laugh ring clear 
That her child made long ago. 


And the breeze goes on from dawn to dawn, 
And wanders the wide world o’er, 

And the joyous shout that the child gave out 
'Twill carry for evermore, 


a 


HUMOROUS CHAP-BOOKS. 











|] HAT are chap-books?”’ is a question 
that may well be asked without any 
loss of dignity, and without the sensation 
that you are “exposing your ignorance.” 
Dearly loved as these little books are by 
collectors, they are scarce—consequently 
somewhat high in price—and very rarely 
come within the reach of ordinary readers. 
What has become of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of these books that were sold during 
the last century, is a problem hard to solve. 
The greater number have become worn, 
torn, scattered, lost; the fire has claimed 
some, and the devouring maws of the pa- 
per-mills have accounted for the extinction 
of more. Their price was so low—usually 
two cents—that there was no incentive to 
preserve them; whilst, being in the form of 
unsewn tracts, they were exposed to all the 
accidents of tearing and soiling. 

We who in these latter daysare so abun- 
dantly supplied with cheap and good liter- 
ature, can hardly refrain from a sinile at 
the mental food that was supplied to the 
generations who read chap-books. 

Did you wish Bible stories?—there were 
Joseph and his Brethren, The Gospel of 
Nicodemus, The Life of Joseph of Arima- 
thea. Or revel in the diabolical ?—then vou 
might have the histories of Friar Bacon 
and Dr. Faustus, or the dread secrets re- 
vealed in The Witch of the Woodlands. If 
any one wanted to go sleepless to bed and 
start at his own shadow, he could do so by 
reading The Duke of Buckingham's Fa- 
ther’s Ghost, or the Portsmouth or Guild- 
ford Ghost; and if he was purely supersti- 
tious, then there were The Interpretation 
of Dreams and Moles, the prophecies of 
Nixon and Mother Shipton, and many 
kinds of Fortune Books. In the depart- 
ment of Romance, you have Reynard the 
fox, Valentine and Orson, Fortunatus,Guy 
of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hampton, Jack 
and the Giants, St. George, Patient Grissel, 
Tom Hickanthrift, or Tom Thumb; whilst 
of the humorous ones you could have a 
wide choice. Should your taste run on 
old stories, Adam Bell, Robin Hood, The 





Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, or The 
Babes in the Wood, might suit you. Ilis , 
tory ranged from the time of Romans to 
Charles I.,or later, including Fair Rosa- 
mond, Jane Shore, Wat Tyler, and Whit- 
tington. There were also short accounts of 
popular books, such as Sir John Mande- 
Ville’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe,and many 
others,even including such different themes 
as Cookery Receipts and AZsop’s Fables. 

In giving afew specimens of these old 
chap-bocks, let us begin with The Wise 
Men of Gotham, which was written by 
Andrew Borde, Doctor of Physic, who 
lived in the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, was edu- 
cated at Oxford, became a Carthusian 
monk, and who, on the suppression of his 
order Henry VIII., escaped abroad, and | 
traveled over many parts of Europe and | 
some parts of Africa. Settled at Montpel- 
ier as a physician, the eccentric doctor also | 
practised as such on his return to England; 
and from some cause, now unknown, he 
was imprisoned in the Fleet, where he died | 
in 15449. The Wise Men of Gotham are a 
collection of tales of the most amazing and 
stolid stupidity, of the inhabitants of the | 
county of Nottingham, as tale number | 
three will testify: “On atime the men of 
Gcetham would fain have pinned in the 
Cuckoo, that she might sing all the year. 
All in the midst of the town they had a 





hedge made round in compass, and got a | 
Cuckoo, and put her into it, and said : Sing | 
here, and you shall lack neither meat or | 
drink all the year. The Cuckoo, when she 
perceived herself encompassed within the 
hedge, flew away. A vengeance on her, 
said these Wise Men; we had not the hedge 
high enough.” 

Tale tive will match it: “A Man of Go- 
tham bought at Nottingham Market a three- | 
legged stool, made of bar iron, and going | 
home with it, his shoulder grew weary of 
the carriage; he set it down, and seeing it 
had three feet, said: Thou hast three feet, 
and I but two; thou shalt bear me home, if 


thou wilt. So he set himself down on it, 
saying: 


Bear me along as I have bore thee, 
For if thou dost not, thou shalt stand still for me. 


The man of Gotham seeing that his stool 
would not move,—stand still, said he,in the 
Mayor’s name, and follow me it thou wilt; 
and I can show thee the way. When he | 
went home his wife asked him where the 
stool was. He told her it had three legs, 
and he had buttwo, and he had taught it 
the ready way to his house; and therefore 
it might come home if it would. Where 
did you leave the stool? said the woman. | 
At Gotham Brfdge, said he. So she imme- | 
diately went and fetched the stool; other- | 
wise she must have lost it, un account of | 
her husband’s want of wit.” | 

Many other productions of a similar kind | 
night be referred to; but enough has been | 
given to show that the good folks of a hun- 
dred years ago had something to laugh at, 
even if the matter does not quite come up 
to our nineteenth-century ideas. 


brains of bold. 


Borrowed garments seldom fit well. ° 
What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive, 


To see whatis right, and not do it, is want 
of courage. 














, . , . 
Noone is fatigued after the exercise of | 
forbearance. 


It is weak and vicious people who cast the 
blame on fate. ‘ 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps away from. 


It is chance that makes brothers, 
hearts that make friends, 


It you wish to remove avarice you must 
remove its mother—luxury. 


Somebody else willif I don’t. This is one 


of the devil's pet proverbs, 
Cast no dirt into the well that has given 


water when you were thirsty. 


Keep appointments. Be on hand at the 
hour named. Punctuality is one of the levers to suc- 
cess, 

A man that hoards riches and enjoys them 
not, is like an ass that carries gold and eats this- 
tles. 

All praise wrongly directed, or suggested 
by selfish motives, is an injurious element in so- 
ciety. 

The superiority of some men is merely 
local. They are great because their associates are 
little. 

The disposition to give a cup of cold wa- 
ter to a disciple isa far nobler property than the fin- 
est intellect. 

The best etiquette fora man is not to boast 
of his yirtues, and not toshow off his power to one 
weaker than himeelf. 

A right education is not merely the read | 
ing of many books, but the ability of making know!l- | 
edge useful to ourselves and others, | 

Opposition is what we want, and must 
have to be good for anything. Hardship is the na- | 
tive soll of manhood and self-reliance. j 

The perfection of conversation is not to 
play a regular sonata, but, like the olian harp, to 
await inspiration of the passing breeze. 

Books are the most discreet of all friends; | 
they visit us without intrusion, and, though often 
rudely put aside, are as prompt to serve and please as 
ever. 

It is one thing to lovetruth, and to seek 
it, for itsown sake, aud quite another to welcome as | 
much of it as tallies with our impressions and pre- | 
judices. 

The worst of ingratitude lies not in the 
ossified heart of him who commits it;but we find it in 
the effect it produces on him against whom it was 
committed. 

The moralist says: ‘‘Every man is oc 
casionally what he ought to be perpetually.*" Then 
again some men are perpetyally what they ought to | 
be only occasionally. 

This life is too full of work, of duty, and 
ot pleasure, to be wasted. Certainly, it is never a 
waste of time to meet one’s friends, to chat and have 
a good time with them. 


but 








The family mar resembles an oyster on 
the halt-shell ; The shell is known at home, but the 
soft side abroad Some nen carry this resemblance 
in their faces A great mar men have countenar 


like oysters 
Real foresight consists in reserving our 
own forces. If we labor with anxiety about the fu- 


ture, we destroy that strength which will enabie us 
to meet the future. If we take more In hand now 






EVENING POST. 











— Femininities. _ 


‘A mean paper down in Chester couaty 
heads its matrimosial column, ‘*Off for the war.*’ 


There is no special style of engraving en- 
gagement rings. A spider's web, witha fy in it, is 
a pretty device. 

It is said that young ladies of New Or- 
leams have rosebud laach parties. What bedding an- 
gels these darlings mest be! 


We are credibly informed, upon compe- 
tent authority, that hcmpecked men in this world 
are excused from doing fatiguc duty in the next. 

There are six different types of the God- 
dees of Liberty afoat in this country, and not one of 
them is dressed in a way you would like to see your 
sister adopt. 

“I thrashed the little boys and mashed 
the big ones,** was the young and pretty schootl- 
marm’‘s explanation of her success in subduing an 
unruly school, 

“The difference between hanging and 
marriage, ** said an old bachelor, ‘‘is that with the 
fermer a man's troubles commence, while with the 
latter they end."* 


One year ago a needle entered the wrist 





| of a young lady in Camden, and the other day it was 


removed from theright arm of the fellow who is her 


‘‘steady company.** | 


‘‘What a change one little woman can 
make in a man’s life|’*exclaims the moralist. ‘‘Yes,*’ 
sighed Snubb; ‘‘and what a lot of change she re- 
quires while doing it.** 

A Manayunk girl, who married recently, 
says that her husband would soon be « wealthy man 
if he would enly work as hard now as he did when 
he was making love to her. 

Whenever you see a woman talking 
straight toa man,and beginning to nod her head and 
keep time to it with her index finger, it isabout time 
fur somebody to climb a tree 

A correspondent tells of a lady's dress at 
a recent ball that isa ‘‘perfect dream.** The night- 
mare part of the business was probably enjoyed by 
the man who paid for the dress, 

An Englishman in attempting to rescue 
two women from drowning, lost his life, but the wo- 
men were saved. This proves that it is impossible to 


| live with two women at one time, 


A city belle at Newport made a wager 
last summer that she could go into a barnyard and 
milk a cow she saw there, the first time trying. She 
lost. The cow happened to be an ox, 


In 1796 the ladies dresses were made so 
that no appearance of a walst was visible. The length 
of a petticoat tor a iniddle-sized female in the sum- 
mer of that year was five fect and an inch, 


“Tommy, did you hear your mother 
call you?’? ‘Course J did.’ ‘Then why don't 
you go toherat once?’ ‘*Well, you see she's ner- 
vous, and it*d shock herawfully If Il should go too 
sudden.** ° 


In acertain room there are eleven wo- 
men sitting down, A lady passes with a new bonnet 
on, Find the number who got up and rushed to the 
window. (That's where you are fooled, One of ‘em 
was too lame to get out of her chair.) 


Ask a lady of middle age what are the 
ingredients that render married life happy and ad- 
mirable, and she will mention health, religion, good 
temper, similarity of tastes, congenlal sentiments, 
and then competency last In her list. 


When Hood wrote ‘‘There is a happiness 
that makes the heart afraid, ** he was probably think- 
ing of one evening when he sat up very late with his 
girl, and he did not know what minute the old man 
might come thundering downstairs. 


“[ should think you would feel bad 
about leaving this place, ** said the housemaid to the 
departing cook, ‘‘I'm not, I'm glad to go. Lain'’t 
sorry tv leave any of you -exceptthe doy, Poor old 


Tiger, he’s always washed the plates for me,** 


A Cincinnati paper says that fashionable 
young ladies out there now wear quizzing glasses 
one on each eye, after the style of English fops, They 
don’t care so much about seeing as they do about 
being seen. Henee, anything to attract atten- 


tion. 


A young man of Maryland committed 
suicide because he was too poorto marry. This lean 
isolafed case. The poor vouny man generally mar- 
ries, and if his wife doesn’t cominit suicide « year or 
two afterward, it is not because she hasn't suffieient 
provocation. ° 


, N ews Notes. 


The latest odd bonnet has a crown of al- 
gator skin. 


A business man in Rochester is 7 feet 2 
inches tam height. 


A child with three arms was recently born 
ia Tippah coenty, Miss. 


Horseflesh is described as tasting very 
mach like serend-rate beef. 


The population of London is, according 
to the latest census, 4 704,312. 


The grave of Emerson is kept constant- 
ly covered with fewers by the young girl«e of Con- 
eord, 

At a recent examination for clerkships in 
the London postofiice, 1,40 women presented them- 
oclves, . 

An Englishman has recently invented a 
stirrup whieh will not hold the rider's foot when hels 
thrown. 


Texas has fully 7,000,000 sheep, and the 
wool crop of the present year will be worth over 
98, 00, 600. | 

The wife of President Gonzales, of Mexi- 
co, ls in Chicago pursuing her studies In medicine 
and surgery. 

Seal and otter furs, in their natural 
colors, are used extensively totrim handsome cloaks 
and costumes, 

Worth decides in favor of hoops, but they 
come into use slowly, owing to the popularity of 
English styles. 

French army surgeons say that a great 
deal of the sickness among soldiers is caused by the 
use of tobacco, 

The latest esthetic guest card is the na 
tural lily leaf, bearing the name of the visitor painted 
in golden letters. 

An old captain of a Liverpool liner be- 
Hieves that not more than half the sailors now-a-days 
know how to swim. 


Gen. Sherman's retirement will not affect 
his income, as he will continue to receive a salary of 
about $145,000 a year. ° 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett 
owns the smallest pony in the world. It stands 13 
inches high, and is five years old. 

Sickness of the stomach is quickly re- 
lieved by drinking a teacupful of warm water, with 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it. 


The wife of of Gov. Crittenden, of Mis- 
souri, was robbed of $1,000 in money and jewelry 
whilein a sleeping-car, in Colorado. 


Certain physicians say that crying should 
not be repressed in children, asthe consequences may 
be Saint Vitus’ dance or epileptic fits. 


Ultra-fashionable ladies cover their pet 
lap-doge with tiny blankets made of a bit of the 
dress; goods of which their own costumes are 
made, 


Judge Allen, of Boston, called up a law- 
yer in open court, andicompelied him to refund a fee 
eof §% from a poor woman whose case he had utterly 
neglected, 


A baby was born in a cemetery at Mar- 
shaltown, Iowa, recently, and the order of things 
was reversed,by carrying the child from the grave to 
the cradle. 


There are at present no fewer than ten 
establishments in France devoted to the propagation 
of bait for the use of anglers, and one of these breed- 
ers selis from thirty to forty millions of worms every 
year. 


A cat knocked a loaded pistol from a 
shelf in Louisville, Ky., on the i7th of last month. 
The pistol was discharged when it struck the floor, 
and the ball pierced the beart of a little child playing 
with histoys. 


Judge Rosenbaum, of the San Francisco 
Police Court, has recently decided that an unloaded 
revolver ls nota déadly weapon within the meaning 
of the statute forbidding the unlawful carrying of 
such concealed, 





The German Government has adopted a 
new regulation on its lines of railway. In future the 
carriages will be painted of the same color as the tick- 


ete of the different classes firet, yellow: second. 
green, third, white 
Adam Kirpen has a beard twelve feet 





A fashionable lady read aloud a para 
graph in a newspaper to the effect that President Ar- 
thur was well-off anda bachelor, “Of course he is 
well-off if he is a bachelor, ’° was the brutal reply of 
the husband. The lady has since consulted a lawyer 
as to the grounds that constitute a 
vorce. 

“No, papa, Ido not wish to marry yet 
WhatIl wautisa man who does not drink, smoke, 
chew, go out nights, gamble, over-eat, ete. ; In short, 
aman with no vices, and one whois always good,” 
‘*My daughter, ** «ald the old gentleman, with a quirt 
smile, ‘‘you are buta stranger here; heaven is your 
home.*? ~* 

A country woman who had never before 
been more than five miles from her home among tle 
hills, happened on one occasion to visit the metropo- 
lis. Observing some of the large vessels with a 
small boat in tow, she said: ‘‘Eh, but it's wonder- 
ful to see the works o° nator; whyfthe very ships ha'e 
young ones.’ 

Sarah P. asks, ‘‘Where should I wear an 
engagement ring?’ Wear it upon the Oret fnger of 
the left hand, if everything |» open and above board; 
but if you de not want the old folks tu know of the 
engagement, we would advise you to wear it in the 


right hand corner of an old striped stecking at 


bottom of the bureau drawer 


a Brooklyn g MA! la ma 


under the impression that he was a 


When 
guise, and then found out that he « ke mn the 
morgue, she was so mad that for re‘ a 
and had all her front teeth pulled o and her hair 
dyed red to make him ashamed of her; and the next 
day he was run over by a dray and kilied. And now 


went 


plea for a «die | 


lung and proportionately heavy. Ky means of it he 
| has notonliy lived twenty-two years Swithout work, 
| but bas accumulated consideratl: property in Obi- 
cago. He travels through the Weat «« ing his pho- 


| tographes. 


The collection of fir cones is quite an in 
| dustry In Puyallup county, W. T. The coaes are dried 
in furnaces till the seeds fall out, when they are 
packed upand sold for export. Large quantities of 
this seed are planted in Europe. The price ts froin §& 
to a pound. 


A Georgia preacher lately warned his 
congregation that all who attended the circus would 
be expected to withdraw from the church. The cir- 
cus arrived, and the preacher went to see who of hi. 
fuck were present. His discovery there made a capi- 
tal foundation for a compromise, which was prompt! 
effected 


A young man was found in the Mersey 





river, Bngiand, drowned. Ona paper found in his 
pocket was written: ‘‘A wasted life. Do not a«k 
anything aboutme. Drink was the cause Let me 


Me. let me rot..." Within a week the coroner re- 
ceived overtwo hundred letters from mothers and 
fathers all over Englaud, asking fora description of 
the young man, 


A ball-room caris the latest novelty in 
traluced on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Hail- 
road, audr envy amerry party of St Louls belles 
cad & Kk mace an excere n ver the road, and 
la « ae raejuet wit! @ tra g at forty 
wiles ad hour The ball-room wa urge baggage- 
araixty feet long by filteen w Ihe floor was 

evantiy carpeted, the wal wautifully painted, 
hung with pictures and decorated with bunting, 


evergreens and garlands of roses. There was an or- 


than we can do weil, we break ap, and the work is that girlis just aboutcrazy. Wowen shouldn't be | chestra of eight pieces, aud refreshments were 


brokea up wilh us. 


| too hasty. 


| passed around every hour 
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“Prati th Brie” Har Pr 


—_ - ~<—- - 
Port Oxford, Oregon, August 20, 82, 
Editor Post 1 reeeived the picture, ‘resenting 

the Bride, ** in duc time, and all who have seen It are 
Delighted with it Veo tas look for 
ers from ine shorth)o- mans of my friends ex pregsed 
a desire ta sulleectie, and how could they feet other- 
Wine, wilh such a paper, and such a premium ! 


J. W., 


~Hnne stubsecribe 


Oquawka, Ill, August 22, °82. 

Falitor Saturday Evening Post The picture, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride," has come te hand, and in good 
condition, Lam with it, indeed, I 
have shown it nelghbors, aud they 
all unite with me in voting Itbeautitul, Will send you 
some stlrecrilers scnon, 


teh pleased 


fer seotenes cof tany 


H.R, 


Missentowa, D.C, August 12, °82. 


Editor Post) The picture premiom, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ reeeived. tt is beautiful, and | am = very 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the pleture 
think itis just superb. Papeetto get you numerous 
subscribers ina few days, 

K. L..O°N, 
Clinton, Ta., August 80, '82. 

PPoomt Voor 

came te leod 


FAlitor “Presenting the 
Bride, ** find lan- 
euage Lo express beautiful 
premium. Lhave received inany premiams, but yours 


leads them all. Will send 


premium, 
ill right, I 
mie) thanks to vou for the 


cannot 


vine subscriptions soon, 


« B. €, 


Stratford, August 24, ’82. 
Falitor Saturday venting Post ' received the beau- 
iful pleture, “Presenting the Bride,*’ in due thine, 
andlam very much plicased with it It is far ahead of 
Shall sce what Il cau 
siibscribers, 


HAY bers t saetaubiie CN prece baths, 


le for you tn the was of 
W. HL OH. 

Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 13, '82. 
balttor Post 
jy the Bride, tind Was 


Have received my pleture, **Present- 
surprised at 


Lams well pleased with it 


its marvelous 

I have shown it 

is the hand- 

somest and mest valuable premium they ever ae. 
° A. 3 


hhomuty. 
to several of my friends, and all say it 


Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 
Flitors Post) Lrecetved my premium for The Post, 
sor which accept tuanhs, Ebbs the most beautiful pre- 
mit Lever saw 


0. a. P, 





Chattanooga, August 17, '2. 
Ealitor Post. Lreceived your premium picture yes- 
terday allsound, amlant very much pleased with it. 
It is tarahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, andeertainly ought to bring you many 


rubseribbers Am quite proud of it. 


W. E.R. 


Verndale, Minn., August 12, '82. 
Falitor Post) Treceitved ny Photo-Oleograph, **Pre- 
Bride,’ and think it very beautiful, Pad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 
is admired thy everybody, 


serrething thee 


F. EB. 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ‘82. 
Kaliter Post) LT received my premium bast night, and 
think It vers beautiful, L will with pleasure aid you 
in raising vour subscription list, and To think T can 
yet a great many subscribers for you, 


i, F.D. 


Peconic, La., August 18, ’82. 
Editor Post) The premium pleture, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride’* reeeived, and I it grand. T have 
shown it tuseveral of iny friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it 


consider 


beautiful, 
uv, G. PP. 


Berlinton, Ind., August 16, °82. 
Prost) My 
Presenting 
is even 


Palitor Saturday Evening 
mium Photo-OQleograph, the Bride, ** 
came duly to hand, and it better than vou 
claimed it to be. Lwillsee what Tecan do for you tu 
the way of new subscribers, 


beautiful pre- 


6. WW. m. 
Makand, Pa.. August 17, ‘82. 
Editor Post | have received premium, ‘‘Dre- 
senting the Bride.’* It) far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations perfectly lovely! Willget some 
subscribers for you, 
BE. tes 


York, Pa., August 14, ’82. 
Fadlitor Post —‘'Vresenting the Bride’ was delivered 
tome yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
cousider it a gem Ilave piven ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the luspection of our friends, 
J. W.S. 


Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, °82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post 
received. Tith Postis a 


Paper and premium 
splendid) literary Journal, 
And the picture is handsome, Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyoue whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand, 


very 


G.G., 


Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, °82. 
Editor Post. Your premiam, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, ** is indeed a beautiful giftof art, and cannot 
foil to please the most fastidious, Many Pagts. 
Ss. 


Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ’82. 
FaAlitor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think Itvery beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 


it, and thank you very much for sach a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all sav it the prettiest and rich 

muhusen thie 

Will dk 

cript 


Mount Pleasant, August 21, ’82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post Your premium pic- 

ture, **Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 

am more than picased with it. It is by far the hand- 


somdst pleture | ever saw. @. L. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


—— 


A SIMILAR CASE, 
Jack, | bear you've gove and done it. 
Yes, | kuow; most fellows will: 
Went aud tried it once myself, oir, 
Though you see I'm single still. 
And you met herald you tell me? 
At the sea-shore last July, 
And resolved to ask the question 
Ataroiree’ so did l, 


I suppose you left the ball-room, 
With its music and ite ght; 

For they say love's dame is brightest 
In the darkness of the night. 

Well, you walked along together, 
Overbead the starlit sky: 

And I'll bet—old man, confess it— 
You were frightened. So was I, 


So you stroded along the terrace, 
Saw the summer moonight pour 
All its radiance on the waters 
As tifey rippled ‘long the shore; 
Till at length you gathered courage, 
When you saw that none were nigh— 
Did you draw her close and tell her 
That you loved her? So did I. 


Well, I needn't ask you further, 

And I'm sure I wish you joy; 
Thiok I's drop around and see you 

When you're married—ch, my boy? 
When the honeymoon is over, 

And you've settled down, we'll try 
What? The deuce you say; Rejected? 

You rejected? So was I. 

-WM. HeANRY. 
—— 


Humorous. 


An exchange contains an article on 
“Young Women Who Die Early.’* This frequently 


occurs; but the cases of old women who d#e carly are 
very few indeed 


It is true that our first parents had a. lit- 
tle unpleasantness about that podr little pippin, 
but Mother Five was the first 1, ‘make up, and ber 
fashionable daughters continue to make up to thts 
day. 





’ 


said the 
“IT do my own 
murmured Fogg, ‘I should 
and not be greatly overworked, 


“T don't ask any one’s advice,’ 
man with the bump of self-esteem. 
thinking.’* ‘*Yes," 
think you might, 
eltber,** 


A Quebec farmer, while returning from 
his mowing lot, with his seythe over his shoulder, was 
struck by lightning and instantly killed. This showed 
what little use the universe has fora man who mows 
with a scythe in 1882, 


A wicked Connecticut man being recent- 
ly taken Il, and believing he was about to die, told 
a neighbor that he felt the need of preparation for 
the next world, and would like to see some proper 
person in regard todt. [inmediately the friend sent 
for a fire insurance agent, 

a — 
Hughes’ Corn and Bunion Plasters 
Give Justant Relief and effect a CURE. (They are 
not pads to relieve the pressure.) Fach 2 cents per 
box; 12 Corn or 6 Bunion in each box. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price, ©. C. HUGHES, Druggist, sth 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

- ——_ © ~<a 

Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
nen gtuees in hishands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa siinple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, Twill send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this receipe, in’ German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mali by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, r. A. Noves, 149 Power's Block, Ro- 
chester, N. 

- —>_ - —<—— — 

Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cireular, Madame WAMBOLD, 34 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

e — i | 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 82g 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
press. Mention Tuk Post, 


>_- 


by mailor ex- 





~tDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OFi< 
CONSTIPATION. |f 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 





itressing com- 
very apt to be 
Kidney-Wort, 








Ee a 
KIDNEY-WORT 


RY O00 


UARTERS OF A MILLION IW 
STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 

All bougiit for cesh, and sold at lowest city pri 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish 
ing Goods, infants’, Boys’ and Giris’ Outfits, &c 

Correspondence solicited 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER &£ CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philsdelphin, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this adrortisoment. 
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RRR. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 


FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. P 

‘rom one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PArN. with one thorougie application. No _matte- 
how violent or excrutiating the in the RHEU- 
MATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease ma suffer, 
BADWAY’S BEADY RELIEF will afford in- 
stant Case. : f the 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation rf) 

Bladder, Inflammatioa of the Bowels, Congestion of 
the Lungs, Sere Throat, Difficult Breathing, Palpite- 
tion of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, Dips heri A 
tarrh, Influenza, Headache, Toot =" Neu gia, 
Kheumatism, ‘hills, Ague Chills, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Bruises, Congha, Colds, Sprains, Pains 
in the Chest, Back or Limbs, are instantly re ved. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other feve (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY’S DY 
RELIEF. 

It will in a few moments, when taken according to 


-. se 
—<—<—, 
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SPECIAL 
-POST FACIL 
T-OF-T 
RESIDENTS“ 


——S 


a The mode of ordering by mai 
owing to thousands, and 


of our 
| Mail Order D 


we are enabled to all 
mands for SAMPLES ya oe 
Those once ado ie ene. 
































directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour RK " 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complain 
Diarrhea, Pgeentary. Colic, Wind in the Bowels, an 
al) Internal Pains. f 
“ravelers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY'S 
ReADY RELIEF with them. A few drops in water will 
irevent sickness or pains from change of water. Itis 
Detter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only remedial 
agent it vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
Fifiy Cents per le. 


~ DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 


THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Ne Doloreux, White Swellings, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers,*Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt;Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial ageuts in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Uringry and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed w substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, pe nn ey py and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicines than any other prepargtion. Taken in 
‘Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per le. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, puree. regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY’‘S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, nyspepen, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

&g- Observe the following symptoms resulung from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when im a lying posture 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Si ht 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
piretian, or of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden F 3 
Burning in the Flesh, : emuebe an, 

A few doses of RADWAY’'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE,” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWA 
Warren Street, Sew York, ¥SOO., Ke. & 


4&a|nformation worth thousands avill be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of th 
P4 7 1e 
Dik. RADWAY'S old established R. R. R. wees of 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there a —— Rpoaveuts, Reliefs and Pills. ’ Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that - 
**Radway"’ is on what vou buy. the name 








Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 





Soy ovR whalebone has induced 
7 us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 
$10 REWARD 
7 ry} paid r any 
whi ry 
CAKS wl ix 
Inenths’ ordins Wear 
Pri vY mail, W.B 


til), $2.50; Abdominal, 82; 


Coraline or Flexible Hip 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00, 

Forsale by leading mer- 
. . chants. Beware of worth- 
; less imitations boned 
with cord, 


WABNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEFORE — AND — AFTER 
are sent on 30 


Electric Appliances Days’ Trial, 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 
from 


O are suff Nervous 
“ K OF Nervz Force amp 
and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTURE resulting from Asses and 
Oruer Causes. Speedy relief and complete resto 
of HEALTH, V1G0R and MawHoop GUARANTEED. 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


grandest discovery 
at once for Illustrated 





VOLTAIC BELT GO., MARSHALL, Mich, 











BARLETT'S PILE SUPPOSITORIES 





An Unfalling Remedy for 
PILES OR HEMORRHOIDS. 


Victims of this distressing complaint admit that 
even temporary relief is a great boun, aud weclaim 
that this pe vasuneee nevery trial = o —— : 
Su positors, and reports are constantly receives 
fulle grateful enpreenione from those who have been 
permanently evred, itis a small medicated cone, 
applied directly to the affected parts, without the 
Pa htest danger or inconvenience attending its use. 
“THE OLD DocTor’s LEGACY, ** a pamplet deserib- 
ing the disease, treatment, and result, will be sent by 
inail to any one requesting it. 

Boxes of 14 Suppositories, $1.00; or trial size of five 
for DO cents. Can besent by mail. 

If not kept by neighboring{drugyists, address 


BARLETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
815 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Consumption and Diseases of the Throat and Lungs 
effectually cured by er’s Cod Liver Oil. 
Sold by all druggists. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


TQ are certainly best, having been 
ORGANS so decreed ar every Great Werld’s 
Industrial Com jon for 
fixteen Years no other American Organs having 
en found equal ut any. Also Cheapest. Certs 
34% octaves, sufficient compass and power, with . 
quality, for yular, sacred, and secular music in 
schools or fainilies, at only 622. One eg tte 
other styles at $30, $57, $66, $72, $78, , $108, ft 
WOandup. The larger we les are wholly unrivaled 
y any other organs. Iso for easy payments. 
3 < illustrated catalogue free. 








. Mason & Hamlin and Piano ™. 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; #'E. lath St., (Unioa 
Square, ) New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


——— 





receive a utely free 1 pair handsowel, 


ted 
Mair Crimpers (new patent,) 1 sam 
Deatly prin Cardo, Cushies 
| yl Vita a hand embroidered, the pocket contain 
ing 8 paper of hue assorted Reedles. Bea's Gotey, ot my 
not appear again. MOME PUB. CO., box 681, d, Cone. 
TT 













UN & IN I 


PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufactcring or Family use, is now 
throughout America and Europe as the simplest on" 
best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes sul) 
hose, double hee! and toe. Runs either by i per 
power. Capacity, from 6 to 8 dozen pairs ae iaress 
day. A child can use them. For circulars is Pa. 
JAMES L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phils." 


s,s CA TARRH. 











Health or Nursing, $1.50; | 


NEW TREATMENT WHEREBY A PERM A 

nent cure is effected iu from one .to three fan | 
ments. Particulars and treatise free on meee L, To 
stamp. A.H. DIXON, 307 King Street Wes 
ronto, Canada. 


| AXDRETH'S SEEDS ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Pa 
21 and 238. Sixth St., Phila. *° 


FATTY’S Pam as 2aOn ; 097 0. 
&TTY’S Organs 2 stops, $125. Pinno® vogue 
BEA Y Sin running day & night. (atalog 


, ut, N-4- 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washingtom *-* 


SOL Moss Rose, Birds, Mottos, Lilies a 
#)<Jand Moonlight scenes, &c., all beautifnt ond,t 
| Cards, name on Ic, 2tua Printing Co., —— 
eniacenttpenant Gee eal ee 
P (\Choice Chromos, with name, in fancy ease on. 
| eof samples éc. Vann & Co., Fairhave®, ©" 


™ (New style Chromo Cards, beautiful designs, 
| SORT. See ron 





ardee, Fair 
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"a 
Your arguments are sound, boy, and de- wt? A SURE CURE | 
ES livered with force, *’ sald a father to his boy, who for all diseases of the Kidneys a 
had been banging away at his drum for an hour or — LIVER 
WN more; ‘*but we have quite enough on that héad."* oa 


It hae specific action on this most important 


Nothing annoys the keeper of a railroad 
restaurant more than to have one customer ask in a 
rather loud tone of another: ‘‘Have they ever tried 











= is plating war ships with this kind of sandwiches?’ 
Arm The guests have dined, and the host 
hands round a case of cigars. ‘‘I don’t smoke my- 
ent, self.’* he says, ‘*but you will find them good—my 
one man steals more of them than any other brand I ever formation to the 4 A buyer. 43 If you have no time to 
wey i Tr send a postal anyway 7 
—O A Boston paper wants to know “why Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
ne to shouldn't a girl have her shoes blacked’’’ Don't any oy yes me, Meatty Meliding, Wachington Ave, 
from know anything about Boston girls, but the reason WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, United states of Ameren, 
why they cannotdn Chicago is because the bootblacks : : “The Largest Organ and Piano Establishment in Existence.” 
A, hayen't time. ASL While asa rule over the doors of other munaratuctertn y ae Fans read * Peat- 
An Arkansas editor, in retiring from the ~ F overt en ee Pr Aw ctw Vive z.~@ 
editorial controi of a newspaper, said, ‘‘It is with a 
feeling of sadness that we retire from the active con- 
LAR trol of this paper, but we leave our journal with a 


handle it. This gentleman ia well known in the 
community. He isthe sheriff.’’ 


“Bough on Bats,” Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. licts, 


A Western preacher, whose congregation 


had begun to fall off somewhat, had it intimated that ’ " ith the utmost 

ou can, W 
he would discuss a family scandal the following Sun- aoe h ewest 
day. AS a consequence the church was crowded. satisfaction, purchase whe n the 


The minister*s subject was Adam vs. Eve. for the lowest city prices at 


“Mother Swan’s Worm 8 ’* for feyerish- 
ness, scobatint: Setdinseenationaien. tatetean Be. PHILADELPHIA, 
A fashionable young lady of New Or- E 





TS, gentleman who is abler than we are, financially, to 
mae 
ee 





Jeans, whose dead uncle had been an undertaker, said J JOH 4 § 


Youdly, while riding in a street-car, ‘‘I wonder what A N A M AK E R 


has become of all the nice people?’’ A friend re- 


plied, ‘‘I’m afraid, Miss, that your uncle buried 
them all.’’ 
“Buchupaiba.”’—Quick, complete cure, all an- 


poying Kidney Diseases $1. ° 


Polo is a game played by thin-legged S | | R | | 7 | | R | | y 
young men who smoke cigarettes. They ride sawed- rm goods ordered are sent, an 
off horses, and try to knock a wooden ball across a com dl oe as ex- pected, are willingly ~~ 
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t. George Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Bor Dy spepsia or Indigestion, Heartburn, Nausea money refunded. 
il, several other men whose memories are held in esteem, | Sour Shomaah. Fetid m4 Foul’ B reath, " ‘onstipation, exch anged, or the ith aindabhedns for 
D never played polo. Sick Headache, Bilious Vomiting, Vert Loss of Samples or prices, w 
nt ~~ Appetite, Flatulence — frequent Bele + ay goof Wind, ordering, mailed 

Oppression after Eatin Surning Sensation at the 
> &@o” When our readers answer any Adver- Pleot the Stomach, anc ‘all ills which drive many to ceipt of postal card specifying what is 
see PY’ t found im these columns they will der air, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion. desired, and no obligation to pur- 
nd fe fm the Publish 4 thoad 1¢ action of these Powders ts direc tly upon the ot tisfact 
to- confer a favor on the erand the ad- food during the prorene of digestion, absorbing gases, chase if prices are n sa ory: 
LD. vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening | neutralizing acid, and correcting ‘acid secretions, MAIL DEPARTMENT 
ry. Pest. promoting dige stion, improving the appetite, and Address 
—_ atau tien ne a ee _ | giving tone one Ce 5 re we entire 9 va 
5 ¢ 


DR. SCH ENCK’S. ui semalng the aroun in kanes wi be mailed to 
(.@.4. LODER, Apothecary, 


MANDRAKE) 153) chat 9, Phiaieyhia | ee 
8. LIVER PILLS Garmore’stt'8cia}.  DLARS, 

oo do not produce sickness at the stomach, perteetiy ressring the Rearing. Ene W: cH ots TST. 

nee nausea or griping. them even mete nei a Are Philadelphia. 
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cen They act directly on the Liver, the organ fon without aid Descriptive Cisculag Premier Artist 







Ne, A ‘ ate 7 Free. CAUTION: pote oe as ~~ 

ite which, when in a healthy condition, purifies iy wages one drums. Stine ts t0 only IN HAIR. 

_ the blood for the whole body. JOHN GARMORE. ' Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 

a In CONSTIPATION they Fitth & Kace Sts., Cincinaath Q, SSLAteee WSS cas TREES EEE 
- cleanse the stomach and “A. UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY $5.00. Circu’ lnstousibene to enable Ladies and Gentlemen = to 


bowels without disposing lars free. _Harbach Organina © Co., ‘Philada., Pa- | measure their own heads with accuracy : 
them to subsequent Costive- | ~~ = beg o>) eee ~~ “repens 
. AGEN I's WAN NTED “ ry om fe 


head | No.1. From forehead back 
A. ness. 
over the head to neck No, 2 Over forehead ae 


. No, 2 From forehead | as far as baid. 
‘ saan SRAKE. oy iad ta 2 BETTER watever THAN EVER! No, 4 From ear to ear } far an ne: gee f 
lat great substitute over the top. | No. % Over the crown o 
9 
MOTHER, HOME, A 
















Presses and outfits from $3 to $50 
Once tote ceres of type. Catalogue and 
uced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. In order to advertioo HOUSE AND HOME, and seenre tat 


an yAly, we have decided to make the foikvwing most 

lncely Cc magnificent offer to each acd every reader of this 
i r It ta the common practice of the gold wud silver teiners 

ngiand and Switserland to purchase from the fw abrokers of 
the rreapective countries all the » 4 end eily+r watches which 
havo Leen unredeemed, simmpiy tor the enkeol the gold and silver 
coos. The works are "the n @ 4d & @ celebrate! wath Orme whe 
have made @ specialty of this business. Ths rm pieces the works 


| 
Philadelphia Pa. We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
: German, French, aud American Chromo Cards, on 

tinted and gold ground, witha price list of over 20 

| 

' 


different designs, on receipt of a stamp for 
SEND = WrrnourCnarce postage. We wilf also send free by mall, as aaengene, 








i i i ND | No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 
for Mercury. There is not their equal in amiben ethtss ae Weak ont Voowr Te ge Oe See | 7 
the whole range of Cathartic Medicines | introduction by T. 1. Cuyler, D.D. This elegant | He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Home Book made still more beautiful, Revised. En- | Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wives, Half Wigs, 
known to man. tire new plates. # pagesadded. S4new authors. | Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., be antipully manulac- 
. Making it by far the most attractive and rapid-selling | tured, and as cheap as any establishment In the 
S They are sold by druggtete everywhere. book fn the market. Extra ancusemense oo | Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
) i it t once for holiday wor | celve attention. 
yi Dr. Schenck’s Book on Consumption, aioe circulars and terme to age ~ yt dre IER: | i. Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
i i ia,is s e GLASS BROTHERS, Hair. 
- Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, is sent free, - Bk Bie Phlladelpita, a ‘air, 
mr DR HLS 00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 
eb . 
: DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Free! Cards and Chromos 
4 
5. 
0. 
ny 


KNOW THE FUTURE! 

Prof, LF Maruncs, the Greet Hyenct 
\ Bear, Amruinger ood Pepemetoget. @) for 
\ a> re., wrth nae, begnt. coer of ores, 
end lock of ait, coed © correct pretere of 
Soaihons hasbeet or wife, whe 
teams od place of meetag, and 









ten of our beautiful Chromos on receipt of ten cents 
nitti fat ving to pay for packing and postage; alsu enclose a ¢ onfi- 
= aA ek . ing Silk, Be mai alin dential price list of our large oil chromos. Agents 
a nted. Address F. GLEASON & CO., # Summer st., | 
ony edares on receipt of yop wa ; 




















wdeeted. Ramey « 
AINERD, & AgMsT a FONG.GO., Boston, Mass. | oe "Viares. Prot LP ak fo the hands of ekill ‘al Letra who set to werk and pat them mw 
war. ean TIM BS, 16 Mons'y Viese, Beown, Mass. 4 good «mdition as Tress works embrace every Variet 
aa” Send for circular ‘about Waste Embrot- BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT of any size made — — | of movement, come offhem Piet very fine and yerieet Gaxheapes 
dery, ioc, per oz. from a Common Ph raph or any other euvs -. Im Key Wind all hauderrasty cased. We wv? purchased the entire dock 
- kind of small picture. We will send full desertp- 65 Watch.— an Amer- 440) CL @ bankrupt concera @ above described watches of 
rice, etc., toany ogtinwte man or oe aioe ican aa nd A g" Coin a (hae rere sof the row » AT 
1 arty we offer m rece © eo te tpeic f HOUS: 
Snaete will act a6 our agents. To such a party ws high- | Nickel disgua 2° OOULT ERS Onicago, i HOME, and 61% extra to pe tor pachin ple -- 
oat teens sctability. Photo-Copying agents should ad- me me will send HOUSE a — 2 oan yout ig cugere, 
i ualit of wathes, pos , an reese in 
work the Fane and pric mtd peti = THAT AND 3OT Biates, Watches mailed the day the Order \s received. 






welt bene 
ANY WATCH EAR OUT. os pees cpectally to» oem ROUss eee HOME, ~ 
Py by ae bef wey oa a order to tatroduce ft at cuce we make hie pond offer, which 
free. J. 8 BIKCH & OU 7 evuld not be mate were it not for the fact that we bought the 


UBURN COPYING CO., 
* Sioa #7 Genesee St. Auburn, ym YT. 













































) EVERYWHERE to wll ~ | watebes st one quarter cost of mas alacture. 
“AGENTS NTS WANTED me bent Famit O67 Sostrnted Meek a a Thre send our new and elegant 
Fe tetrated Bow wat aw ee oom and 6 call attach- 
) Lowest prices ever Known Gua & EL TOEcom . pst ing 1 , mt—just the thing for b mJ 
: on Breech Loaders, ops with FEET and con ones Sent Free. me enters and sporting wen. 
| Rifles, 4 Revolvers. manatee ee salwarbe resay < (mew) E.NASON &00., 111 Nassau st..New York, | | SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
rms om io ber, any ue me for HOUSE AND HOME 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN for ct ne a totic wvonmbhy Menfttis a sve 4et. stampsto ©. TOLLNER, on the above offer, whe can my bem f they are not satiafied 
Mac = —_ Cards: Brooklyn, N.Y... fora new setcle- | with they Deagsin, <@h beve their money cheerfully refunded. 
EP daler tr ou’ Bow A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. ait LVeligns'for vail, anil Winter, | Address METROPOLITAN PUBLIGMIXG Co., 
Illus, C atalogue, 1442-83. Choice Gteograp® oF Gasnete Samay, on re- ; > ; - WHAT THEY sav OF ba. Oty. 
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rrespondents. Sample 

n make money selling our Family Me- world from week te week—e ¢ rT) 
copy ibe. a ‘address ne dict ines. Noca ao required, Standard Two - hotos of Female Beaitivs, We, Illustrated faulty 4 iltmetrated >» tame size un Hurper’s of Lew 
iL Same this paper. ‘ ure Ce., 7 Pearl Street, New York. Catalogue free! J, Dictz, bun 3, Reading, Pa. te Mlestrated weeklies. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





\REEN is to be the rage this winter, 
either Russian-green or the still more 
fushionable shade of pine-green, and this is 
combined in very large chequers with am- 
ber, old gold, or oil color. 

Threads of another color, generally pale- 
blue, sometimes intersect and enliven the 
chequers, and in this case pale-blue satin to 
match is frequently used for the waistcoat, 
narrow pleatings and pipings take off from 
the very severe and sombre aspect of the 
costuine. 

The choice of the satin to combined 
with the chequer is decided by the tone of 
the complexion; blondes can wear pine- 
green,but brunettes show a wise preference 
for the old-gold or pale-fawn shade that is 
almost always met with in these chequers, 
and sometimes alternate it with green. 

Great efforts are being made wo obtain 
more variety in the trimming and arrange- 
ment of skirts, and especially to avoid the 
rounded back drapery with its puffs and 
loops. 

Many skirts are made entirely covered 
with pleated flounces, from five to fifteen 
flounces being often seen, and having a 
very pretty effect. 





models of their own, or improve modes 


——— 


which are often too striking and peculiar 
for American ladies; the dresses are invar- 
iably lady-like and original, and no com- 


' monplace or ill-conceived model is ever 











The flounces are kilted or arranged in flat | 


box-pleats, occasionally the skirts  them- 
selves are pleated, the pleats being drawn 
into form tassels a la Flamande; then 
again there are plain skirts trenelated at 
the edge over pleatings, and skirts with 
wide box-pleats froin the waist divided by 
tan pleatings of some different material or 
color. 

The pleated skirt with the end turned in 
to fori a long, loose puff is another model, 
and is edged witha balayeuse of bright- 
cvlored satin, and other skirts are gauged 
in the iniddle, forming a deep bouillonne 
and one wide flounce ; when the dress is 
ot foulard, some similar light fabric, this 
flounce is often of lace or embroidery. 

There is still avery strong feeling for 
straight dresses, with the skirt flatin front, 
drawn towards the back and shorter at the 
back than in front, putting a decided stop to 
the abuse of draperies. 

Nevertheless, paniers and draperies of all 
kinds retain their prestige; they are in 
‘many styles, some form part of the corsage 
others are separate from it; athird kind is 
joined on the waist, a fourth variety — is 
formed of a gathered breadth of material 
joined with a heading on the long basques, 
which are partly gauged, and starting from 
the point in front or from the sides only, 


leaving space for the long pamiers which 
open to show the front of the skirt. 

These paniers are drawn Lack and_ter- 
minate in alarge bow, either added or 
fosmed with the same breadth. 

Many toilettes will be made with tunic 


ends below the paniers falling over the 
skirt; these ends are rounded, square, or 
pointed at the edge, and form part of the 
corsage with the paniers passing over them, 
or, if the panier and corsage are cut togeth- 
er, the tunic is distinct, and simply appears 
to be a continuation of the corsage. 

When two materials, one plain and the 
other figured, are employed for this kind of 
dress the best method of combining them 
is to make the corsage and tunic of one = fa- 
bric, and the skirt and paniers ofthe other 
the tigured material can be employed — for 
either part of the dress. 

The long redingote will be in great favor; 
it reaches nearly to the edge of the _ skirt, 
and is draped in paniers at the side-seams 
and very lightly again atthe back ; suffici- 
ent length and fulness for these drapings 
must be allowedin cutting the  vete- 
inent. 

The fronts are open and the fulness is 
brought back under the puff and caught up 
in close pleats spreading out below; the 
great novelty isto make the skirt of the 
polonaise-redingote shorter at the back than 
in front. 

A wide trimming adorns the edges, in- 
cluding the fronts of the corsage, and the 
straight turned-down oollar is lined with 
some stiff material, the opening in front 
being filled in with a soft fouillis of 
lace. 

The skirt is naturally a ver) simple mat- 
ter and easily simulated, as the front and 
edge only are visible. 

The Grand Depot has been most 
ful in making these very stylish polonaise- 


Success- 


redingotes, their excellent taste and great 
skill being equally apparent in the cut and 
draping of the vetements. 

No one better understands how to seize | 


and make the most of novel styles the mo- 
ment they are introduced, when they do 
not forestall the introductions of others by 





| overskirt being open in 





suffered to leave their work-rooins ate- 
liers. 

Novelties in detmi-saison confections are 
making a weloome appearance and are 40 
pretty as to ensure a good reception. 

Chiet amongst them is a charming little 
vetement la limousine. 

It is a kind of large selerine, gathered or 
pleated at the waist behind to 
flounce falling over the tournure. 

The tronts are much longer than the back 
and turned under to make a kind of visite 
sleeve. La limousine is made in all kinds of 
materials, light cloth, mille vaies, chequer- 
ed cloth, satin, armure, etce.; if of silken 
fabric, it is lined with colored silk, plain or 
chequered ; the models in woolen material 


are finished off with a little velvet col- 
lar. 
Stylish walking dresses are made of 


Scotch plaid trimmed with velvet or satin, 
like the following model, which however is 
as suitable, if not more so, for a travelling 
dress. 

The plaid has a fawn background chequ- 
ered with brown and red, and is made with 
a box-pleated skirt, each wide pleat separ- 
ated by a fan pleating; tunic is draped on a 
curtain on the left with a large caroubier 
bow. 

The corsage and paniers are in one, open 
with a large shawl collar of caroubier satin 
embroidered with Japanese characters in 
fawn silk, a sash of caroubier satin tying in 
front ina long bow; a chemisette of gauged 
cearoubier satin fills in the open neck. 

The hat is of Manilla straw, open in front 
and bent low on the left, lined with gauged 
red surah, and trimmed onthe left with a 
red bird. 

The dress par excellence, in short, of the 
present inoment is the complete costume, 
dress and mantle, of Scotch plaid, in pine- 
green and fawn, the green forming large 
chequers across the other shade. 

Very large chequers have won the day, 
and are fast driving into the background 
the smaller pretty chequers hitherto so 
fashionable in all shades. 

Pine-green on fawn,dark ainber,or milky 
amber, are the chief colors. 

The skirt is always pleated like a Scotch 
kilt, the inaterial either on the bias or 


straight, the scart above being always on | 


the bias if the skirt be on the straight, and 
vice versa. 


The habit corsage is of plain pine-green | 


cloth with a green satin waistcoat, or one of 
pale-blue or fawn satin in one of the fainter 
tints of the plaid. 

One new and stylish method is to have a 
second pleated skirt edged with passemen- 
terie falling over the puffed and bouillonne 
underskirt edged with the flounces, the 
front and falling 
quite straight and naturally on each side. 
Above are long, pleated paniers, gauged be- 
neath the basques of the corsage, which are 
trimmed with passeinenterie ; the fronts 


fasten with rich scabious brandenburgs,and | 


the shawl collar opens over a puffed chem- 
isette. 


A pretty blue felt capote finishes the cos- | 


tume, and is lined with seabious satin and 
trimmed with a tropical bird. 

The corsage is unusually pretty, the four 
brandenburgs only extending from the 
shaw! collar to the waist, the basques being 
closed but appearing to fall freely. 

The whole costuine is very dressy but 
essentially made for outdoor wear. 

For country visits the most correct toilette 
is the light cloth costume in seal-brown, 
pine-green, ete., richly braided down the 
corsage, the shaw] revers extending to the 
front point. 

The front of tbe skirt is of cloth; robings 
consisting of very narrow taffetas pleatings 
of the same color cover the sides between 
the drapery and tablier, the drapery being 


of cloth gracefully caught up and edged by | 


a deep taffetas flounce. 

Richer visiting toilettes are those with 
panels of velvet in relief on satin mervil- 
leux, rich and comfortable in’ black, and 
peculiarly dressy and elegant in colors such 
as mordore, scabious, or mixed pine-green 
satin and oak-leaf velvet, ornamented with 
tassels of the gaine color. 





Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLE WORK. 


tfhh + \ pretty cover for asmall table 
is nade of wide bands of red plush, 
{ separated by a band of cross-stitch 
yiderv worked on a coarse cheese ¢] 
foundation, with light and dark red filose] |; 
| The ends of the cloth are cutin points fin- 


ished off with a tassel. 

Perpignan.—The work you mean is done 
on Oatineal linen, and consists of terra cotta 
vases cut out of sateen of the orthodox pot. 


forin a! 





LL 











we cannot recommend : 

work is not satisfacto 
lished, and the effect is trickery and any- 
thing bat artistic. 

pg aoe your little gipsy table with 
dark olive green satin, and work a border 
in satin stitch with silk on a band of the 
sane; a very effective pattern is bunches of 
mountain-ash berries, mixed with autumu 
leaves. ; 

Daisy.—Eimbroidered cloth or plush is 
now suspended from brackets holding a 
statuette or piece ot bric-a-brac ; the fashion 
of the present time is decidedly in favor of 
drapery, and nothing stiff or p ain is con- 
gidered 1m good, that is to say, artistic 
| Puzzled One.—Cover the back of the sola, 
| which you say is so ugly, with a foundation 
of cheese cloth, embroidered with colored 
silks aid bordered on each side of the e1mn- 
broidery with drawn work, ravelled on the 
lower edge for fringe. Trim your afternoon 
tea cloths with lace or Russian eunbroider, 4 
and embroider your monogram in colors In 
the corner in cross-stitch. 

Awmanda.—The mistake in your crewel 
work is that you have been trying to make 
it too regular, and following the outlines of 
the leaves instead of the direction of the 

veins. Take any leaf and see how these lie; 
the principal vein runs up the centre of the 
leat from the stalk to the point; the smaller 
veins start from the centre on each side,and 
slant towards the edge and towards the point 
at the same time. ’ 
Your stitches must lie in the sane direc- 
tion as these side veins, from the centre to 
the edge with an upward tendency. In 
| shading you should also take your sugges- 
tions froin nature; your Virginia Creeper 
leaf, for instance, is red in the centre and 
green at the point and as this is en- 
tirely contrary to nature, for it is invariably 
the point that first becomes red, the color 
then stretches to the edges and towards the 
stalk,the centre of the leaf being patna f 
a bright green, while the remainder is bril- 
liantly red. 
You can only learn these things by study- 
| ing natural plente, and although crewel 
embroidery cannot be an exact copy of nat- 
' ural flowers and leaves, itshould not alto- 
gether reverse the order of nature. 


When the present favorite st le of quilt 
was introduced it was called the Japanese, 
but the national sense of humor has been 
too keen,and the Japanese is now generally 
known as the “crazy” quilt A name bor- 
rowed from the crazy cushion work lately 
so popular. 

‘There is method in its madness, however, 
and put together with a good understanding 
ot color effects, the crazy quilt may prove 
an artistic piece of work. 

In its simplest fori it is a combination of 
vieces oi silk of every color and shape,their 
Joining lines concealed by plain embroid- 
ery stitches. The materials are the waste 
scraps Which collect in every house, too 
small or too irregular to serve any other 
possible purpose. 

These are reinforced by the exchanging 
of scraps between acquaintances, and not 
frequently a testimonial of friendship takes 
| the forin of a handsome contribution to a 
| crazy quilt, tobe known by the donor's 
name. 

The materials for these quilts can also be 
purchased, a8 merchants do not disdain to 
sell sinall fractions of yards ot ele 
for such pox som trifling sales which they 
would once have refused to make. 

In the crazy quilt both embroidery and 
painting are employed, and the results are 
often handsome enough to warrant the en- 
thusiasin and industry expended in produc- 
ing thei. 

‘The foundation of the crazy quilt consists 
of patches of calico, or any other humble 
material ten inches square. On each = of 
these squares 1s laid a large irregular piece 
of silk,the largest used in the square, which 
is called the “starter.”’ 


ing the centre, and it is advisable that this 
piece be of some light, plain color. The 
rest of the square is then filled up with odd 
pieces of silk which are simply overlapped 
and basted down, with the raw edges turned 
| in. 

In arranging the colors care should be 
taken that they harmonize. 


gether filling out the edges, or different 
tints of the same color. In this respect 
| there may be the widest range,as from pale 
_ yellow to deep browns, or pinks running 
through reds to browns,or yellows through 
to deep warm greens. These silks are, of 
course ot every description, and no_ piece, 
however small, need be disdained. 





The overlapping seams are covered with | 
fancy stitches in silk and filoselle, arrasene | °" ee we 


_or gold thread. The herring-bone is the 
simplest form of stitch used, but it is gener- 
ally employed in combinations of color and 
with the addition of point Russe, cross- 
stitch, feather stitch, and every sort in fact 
which the ingenious fingers of women can 
devise. 

It is impossible to give directions in 
| this respect; the individual faney should 
have free play and nothing will come amiss. 
The stitches are not contined to the seains, 
but are used at discretion in the body of the 
pieces, or whatever the needle-woman’s 
fancy may direct. 


Sunflowers and daisies in other stuffs, 
such as velvet and plush, may be introduc- 
, together with Greek vases, Japanese 
eapots, and Etruscan jars. This is done, 


iowever, with doubtful taste. Theonly aa- 
vantage attained is the additional interest 
which people may unexpectedly tind in the 
quilt on close examination,in coming across 
| these odd things; to the general effect they 
| add nothing. ‘ 


| 
liqued on the linen ; but | 
tery color, and appliqu ayy 5 ry 





It is usually placed at some angle cover- | 


| 


| 


' 
| 


nt stuffs | 





| hever be healed, 


a 


Correspondence, 


_— -- ' ee 
Imo, (Ithaca, N. Y.)—Why, certainly. 


N. V., (Barren, Ky.)—Not Neceasari} 
There is no fixed rule om the eutgest. y 


HATTER, (Washington, Pa.)—It would 
not be nice to enter and leave the lady outside. 


PETER, (Madison, Wis.)—It is usual for 


the lady to be on the inside, and to change accord 
ingly, where one has to go any distance. 


J. 8. L., (La Salle, Ill.)—If you write to 
him in England, as we presume you intend 
comimence ‘‘sir,’’ or if an old friend, * ‘dear sir,'» 


A. G. B. M., (Rice, Minn.)—The mean. 
ings of the names are as follows— Matilda, heroine ; 


Aun, grace; George, husbandman or lando 
Henry, the chief of the house. seat 


SUBSCRIBER, (Morris, Kans. )—Five feet 
eight inches is rather tall for a woman, whose dress 
makes them look taller than men of the same stature 
Four feet ten and a half inches is short, : 


Fanny, (Camden, N. J.)—We know of 
no charm beyond what you may yourself possess that 
will enable you to gain the young man’s 
If he exhibits a decided preference for your rival, we 
think that your best course would he to forget him. 


Music, (West Chester, Pa.)—A person 
with a taste for music can learn to play upon musical 
instruments without the ald of either books or 
teacher, but with either or both of these will make 
more rapid progress, and the instrumentation will be 
more correct, naturally. 


GERALD, (Jasper, Miss.)—While thank. 
ing vou for your compliments, our verdict on your 
letter is that it is very bad, You ought to be sent to 
school for at least twelve months, with hard labor at 
spelling-book and pen. We scarcely know which is 
the worst, your spelling or your writing. » 


ARTIST, (Wood, Va.)—There are several 
treatises published on oil painting by artists of emi- 
nence, ata low price, which will give lucid directions 
as to the mixture and management of colors, and in- 
structions how to giye natural effects to a picture, - 
We have perused two or three or them, and have been 
struck by their value. 


C. I. R., (Macomb, Mich.)—Generally 
speaking children inherit the physical and mental 
characteristics, good or bad, of their parents, but not 
necessarily any characteristic possessed by one 
parent. Very often a prominent characteristic 
inone parent is modified in thechild by some 
quality possessed by the other; nay, is not possessed 
by the child at all. 


Doust, (Rockingham, Va.)—She should 
make one bow that would include both gentlemen, 2. 


The custom is for a lady tosit on the left side. 3, 
There is no rule about this. It must he a matter of 


| tact on the gentleman's part. If he sees that the lady 


is not enjoying herself, he might ask her it she would 
like togo, or if she was tired, and so give her an op- 
portunity to express her wishes. 


Lity H., (Somerset, Me.)—With such 
evidence we scarcely know how to advise you, but we 
cannot reconcile the gentleman's behavior as indi- 
cating any serious regard for yourself. We are more 
inclined to believe that he is really engaged toanother 
and is only amusing himself with you. Unles« 
he is more decidod in his attention, you will do well 
to dismiss him from your memory. 


B. T., (Clay, Ala.)—You know the saying 
about time remedying all things. It is the same.with 
the mind as with the body, ifan injury is not too se- 
vere time will cure it; but there are some ment 
wounds, as there are physical wounds, which can 
In your case we cannot tell without 
knowing more of the circumstances whether or not 
time can cure your, what you call, ‘‘diseased or weak- 
ened** mind, 


DARK, (Beaver, Pa.)—The young man’s 
reluctance to visit your parents may proceed from 
difidence, which would soon disappear if you make it 
a particular request that he should accompany you 
home. Or you might contrive so that your mother 
sheuld meet you in your walks, to whom you could 
introduce him, and who would invite him to her 
house. Weconsider, under the circumstances, that 
an implied engagement exists between you. 


Daisy, (Gloucester, N. J.)—A man of 
nice feeling would not abruptly break off a corres- 
pondence such as you describe without some explana- 
tion. You are not justified in assuming that this par- 
ticular young man has any other wish than to Keep 
up his aequaintauce with you; and perhaps improve 
himself in composition. Your course is now to think 
as little of him as possible, and if he writes again, only 
answer in the strain in which he addresses you. — 


ETIQUETTE, (New Castle, Del.) —We 


| think the rule of etiquette to which you refer is a good 


This can be | 
insured by placing contrasting colors to- | 





one, It would be intolerable if gentlemen were in 
the habit of flatly eontradicting ladies in conversa- 
tion. A gentlemen ought to know how to blend 
truthfulness with politeness, and give the most un- 
mistakable expression of his views and convictions 
without being discourteous. If a lady expresses 
opinions to which you cannot assent in a manner that 
calls fora reply from you, you could say that you re- 
gretted there was a difference of opinion between you 
and that you hoped the variance would be reconciled, 
as it would give you pleasure to be in accord with her. 
And then you could courteously state your own views 


A. I. J. T., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Every 


| persou should weigh himself from time to time, and 


thus ascertain whether the food he is eating 1s adding 
to his flesh or not. Banting found for him sugar wa? 
the most productive of fat. If heate five ounces of it 


| he increased one pound. Another experimenter, 


speaking from his own knowledge, speaks in favor of 
suet as that which fleshed him most rapidly. Another 
authority says that milk, especially when taken fresh 
from the cow, is superior toanything else. If one can 
drink three pints of it a day, an increase of weight 
is as certain, and perhaps more certain, than by swal- 
lowing cod-liver ofl. Starch, in the form of arrow- 
root, sago, tapioca, or farina, is equally landed by 
others. To be avoided are pickles, vinegar, highly- 
spiced food, sour wines or fruit, acid vegetables, ¢t- 
One thing should be borne in mind—it is not the 
quantity but the kind of food that is demanded. 
an article be difficult of digestion, it will prove & pos 
tive injury, no matter how much you partake of it. 
In other words, whenever the stomach has to labor 
with the food put into it, it detracts just so much from 


if 


the nutrition which would otherwise atiend it. Other 
| causes of leanness should be avoided, such as irrex'- 
| lar hours of rest, or for meals, eating bet ween meals, 
anxiety, worry, overwork, aud severe exercise. 


